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CThrough ‘Ninety-Five Years 


The CANAL BANK has a lot of tradition 
behind it. 


Years of prosperity. Years of depression. 
Years of grim, hard-won success. Years 
of buoyant achievement. 
From the stored-up experiences of these 
| eventful years, our executive officers place 
LR. at your service a vast fund of financial 
foxy! <<a knowledge. 
( pe eT 
Nearly a century of changing conditions 
—yet today, the CANAL BANK still oper- 
ates on the sound principles of its original 
charter; and through the decades past has 
gained a world-wide reputation for strength 
and responsibility. 


“Through Ninety-Five Years,” an interesting booklet on the South’s 
industrial development, will gladly be mailed executives on request. 


the CANAL 


BANK AND TRUST CO 
of New Orleans 





EVERYTHING 
SHAKESPEARE 


EVER WROTE 


39 Volumes in One!— 


ES—in this one convenient, luxurious volume 
—the complete works of William Shakespeare! 
His plays, his poems, his sonnets—complete 
and unabridged. Every word of his immortal 
works, printed in large, clear-face type on a 
Peutibul, featherweight paper, so finely woven 
that the type does not show through. A marvel 


of modern publishing! 


Thumb Indexed Edition 


A feature that adds to the convenience of this 
book is the handy thumb index. You can turn 
instantly to any title you desire. 

Because this book, printed in Glasgow at The 
Collins Clear Type Press, i is a book for a lifetime, 
it has been made beautiful and durable. The 
binding is of flexible seal-grained keratol, guaran- 
teed to be far more durable than ordinary leather. 
Gold-stamped title on backstrap. Gold-edged pages 
are a further embellishment. 

A book you will be proud to give a friend. 
And a book you will treasure in your own library. 
If you do not now possess Shakespeare’s works 
you surely will not want to miss this opportunity. 
Or if you own one of the many-volume sets, you 
will appreciate the convenience of this new form. 

Think of it!) At one stroke you can obtain an 
entire Shakespeare library—all that can be had 
in the thirty-nine volume sets. And at a fraction 
of the cost. The sensationally low price of this 
de luxe volume is but $3.98. Only $3.98 for a 
complete collection of the greatest masterpieces 
in our language. Can you conceive of a greater 
bargain? 


Will You Examine This Book ? 
Simply Mail the Coupon 


Because this is an almost unbelievable offer, we ask 
you to judge for yourself. Let us send you the book without 
obligation on your part. You pay nothing to the postman, 
The book will come to you for free examination. If you 
like it—as we feel sure you_will—pay only the small price 
mentioned in the coupon. If you do not like it, return it 
at our expense. 

Mail the coupon, without any money—NOW. 


se 


WALTER J. BLACK Co. 
171 Madison Avenue 


16 Beautiful 
Illustrations 


How many times have you 
told yourself that you must 
renew your acquaintance 
with Shakespeare? If 4 
you ever ‘plan to read 
Shakespeare again, r 
take advantage of A 
this unparalleled 
opportunity. 

Mail the cou- 
pon now. 


Name 


7 


3 7 Walter J. 

Black Co. 

yf Dept. 510 

171 Madison 
Avenue, 

New York City 


7 Gentlemen: You 
may send me your 

7 new Thumb-Indexed 
Edition of Shakespeare’s 

4 Complete Works in One 
2 Volume, subject to my ap- 


proval. If I agree that it is 

one of the most wonderful books 

ever made, I will send $3.98 in 

full payment within one week. If 

I do not agree I will return the book 
at your expense, 





J eo satisfaction of a clean, 
smooth shave can’t be put 
into a picture, nor accounted 


for by words. It’s something you 
learn about by actual experience 


That's why we ask you to try 
Fougere Royale Shaving Cream, 
instead of telling you how well 
it does its work. You will learn 
how quick and easy, smooth and 
invigorating a shave can be only 
when you get Fougere Royale on 
your own brush. Get it at your 
druggist’s, or send a dime and 
the coupon below for enough 
for ten good shaves. 


ugere oyale 
Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 


Shaving Cream, 50c; 
Shaving Stick, 75c; 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, 50c. £ 


J im sie ae Be 


Pig Sticker 


Sirs: 

My subscription is expiring but I shall 
not inject any financial adrenalin to keep 
it alive for, while I have found much of 
interest in each issue, I have put each one 
down with a bad taste in my mouth left 
by some short article, usually under 
MISCELLANY. 

Why print such articles as. those about 
horses killed in making a German movie, 
or the little Negro children playing funeral, 
or the drowning of a Russian Jew at 
Coney Island? They are surely not of 
national interest and to me they smack 
strongly of the sensationalism of Hearst. 
They are merely gruesome incidents that 
disclose the morbid mind of a pig sticker 
delighting in his suverb ability to portray 


the horrible. 
R. B. ERICSSON 
Arcadia, Calif. 


Failed to Observe 


Sirs: 

You remark [Time, Aug. 30, p. 8] that 
Judge Clarke, .running anti-World Court 
for the United States Senate in California, 
was once pro-World Court. You fail to 
observe that Mr. Shortridge, running pro- 
international against Judge Clarke, got to 
Washington by promising to the anti-inter- 
national one hundred per cent. Each man 
is a convert. The real question is: 

Which has got converted in the right 


direction ? 
WILLIAM Harp 
Washington, D. C. 


Failed to Grasp 


Sirs: 

Under the title of EpucATION andthe sub- 
title of “Vegetable” a rather lengthy discourse 
on Lydia Pinkham and her Compound is pre- 
sented by Time for Sept. 20 [p. 20]. I 
fail to gather the connection to Education 
and as to the Vegetable, I refer you to 
the series of articles by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams in Collier’s under the title of ‘The 
Great American Fraud.” Also to the book- 
let entitled “Female Weakness Cures” as 
published by The American Medical Assn. 

Your statement as to the editorial in the 
Atlanta Journal is unbelievable as it is 
beyond my imagination to visualize an 
editor so rash as to publish an advertising 
“Blurb” in his editorials. The same para- 
phrase has been appearing in some of the 
small local papers of this vicinity for some 
months past and as a paid advertisement 
of the Pinkham Co. I might also say that 
it has appeared in the joke department of 
the Journal of the A. M. A. 

I fail to grasp if you intend to be 
satirical, funny, or serious. However, I 
enjoy TIME beyond anything I have had the 
pleasure of reading as it keeps one in touch 
with so much without voluminous news- 
paper reading. 


H. J. McLaren, M. D. 
New Brighton, Pa. 


“CURT, 


Ignorant Bigotry 


Sirs: 

Cancel my subscription to Time. After 
reading the article on the Jewish Holy 
days in Time [Sept. 13, p. 19], I feel that 
I do not care to subscribe to a paper 
whose editors show such deep-rooted and 
narrow-minded prejudice. 

May I suggest to ignorant bigotry that 
candles lighted by Jews obey the same 
natural laws as do those lighted by people 
of other sects? That Jewish noses are not 
necessarily rheumy noses? That though a 
Jew be prosperous, he can yet celebrate 
his Holy Day without incongruity? 

Enclosed find 15¢ for ,the current issue 
of your paper. 

Mrs. JAY S. GooDMAN 

Signal Mountain, Tenn. 

The description happens to have 
been written by a devout Jew and 


read for accuracy by a Rabbi.—Ep. 


That Many 


Sirs: 

You may cancel my subscription. The 
reason is your article of Sept. 20, wherein 
you demean one of our greatest fraternal 
orders [p. 7]. In addition you make mis- 
statements regarding the number in the 
Washington parade. I know, because I 
was there—even the Ass. Press said 75,000. 
There was that many I know. 


C. M. Harvey 
Webb City, Mo. 


The fraternal order allegedly 
demeaned by TIME was the Ku 
Klux Klan.—Eb. 


French News 


Sirs: 


. - Your French news tersely and in- 
terestingly written was as French as the 
news itself. In France your news of 
Quai d’Orsay never jarred, carried with it 
the esprit of the event itself... . 

ELLES W. KRIECKHAUS 

Bankers Trust Co. 

Paris 


Complete? 


Sirs: 

Keep TIME coming to me. "Tell me when 
I owe you for more TIME. 

TIME is “Curt, Clear,” but not ‘“Com- 
plete’—for me. If TIME were twice its 
present size it would not be complete so 
far as I gm concerned. 

I am glad that Time stripped these as- 
sassins—Kemal Pasha, Mussolini, De Rivera 
—of their official PURPLE into clothing 
of plain murderer. One Thomas Mott 
Osborne is worth more than all the dicta- 


tors living. 
C. R. DANNELLS 
Portland, Ore. 


Do other subscribers feel TIME 
should be longer, fatter; hence 


(Continued on p. 4) 


CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the subscription price is $5 yearly 
Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Mer., Time, Inc. 
Penton BuiLpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 
send me a bill ($5.00). 


HOUBIGANT, Inc. Dept. T-4 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 


I want to try Fougere Royale Shaving Cream. 
Here is my dime. 
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> century before man has dared to devote a monumental encyclo- 
pedic work just to her. N. Y. World. 

r 

y 

t 

. 

a woman was a mere chattel — when Nineveh was besieged and he sawthatit must _ is the motif of most discussions. Our newspapers, magazines, and novels show how 

t fall, he collected his wives and treasures and burned them with himself in his great is the place she occupies in the thoughts of all, and how powerful her influ- 

“ a, ine — ~ — of pe gan mee versed peri e = — ence for good or evil in every relationship of life. Of all subjects that have 

er; under e aesars she 8 his equ e ore t] ve é . . “we vie + aritiaitiens “ys 1 ° ae 

e id besa on emancipate women; it has pondlest soe: pata’ Bo 4 century America to interested mankind throughout the ages, the greatest of all still—as it was in the 

. make her a fetish. To-day she dominates; her pre-eminence is undisputed. She Garden of Eden—is 

a 

e 
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. THE 
MYSTERY. THE PERPETUAL ENIGMA; SEDUCTIVE, 

Yet this great subject has never been juat 

= FA SCINA TING, AND BA FFL ING. treated before as a whole Now, Arnie g on eS 

al 

is HER STORY IN ALL AGES AND ALL LANDS 

] on ascale never before attempted. It is a historical and descriptive record of woman’s place in the world. 

00. Shows us the women of the Orient, of ancient Greece and Rome, of Europe and America in the dark ages 
and today, and of the backward races in the far places revealing curious social customs. 

Shows her as she is, noble and to tell the whole truth. If they 
ly true or vicious and false; de- show us faults, it is to accentuate 
on scribes her as helpmate or the toy her virtues—if they tell us how a 

of man, as wanton and courtesan, Russian countess in winter had 

as priestess and saint; tells of her water poured over nude young 
emancipation, her influence on girls in order to provide statues 
the humanrace;inshort,presents for her gardens, they also tell us 
her in all the complex relationsin how Joan of Arc inspired the 

which she has been conspicuous. people of France. 
ha All know a little about Cleopa- Love, marriage, and divorce are 
the tra, but many pages are neces- the subjects of many interesting 
4 sary to make Cleopatra live be- chapters. oo are amazing 
fore our eyes, to tell the strange md of the ty ge in 
; things about her. Thousands of waa a er Senpetiny en 
Se eeieterite Meee tad . of Athens ound solace; we have 
= ‘ omen have nad storics intimate glimpses of women of 
just as interesting, the Orient and of women famous 

The authors have not hesitated as patriots and humanitarians. 

“THE TIFFANYS OF 
hen PUBLISHERS” 
i so The New York 
. Herald characterizes 
& the makers of these 
books. Quality is the 
oak dominant note. The 
vera volumes are sump- 
hing tuously bound in 
Mott purple _ watered- 
icta- silk finished cloth, 
full gilt 
Ss A stamping of 
sym bolical 
IME design. 
once 


Farth’s noblest thing, wrote Lowe//. A necessary evil, a natural temptation, a desirable calamity, a domestic peril, a deadly fascination, 
and a painted ill, wrote St. Chrysostom a thousand years ago. 


Every phase of woman’s work, follies, wisdom, power, has 
been written, but woman has had to wait until this twentieth 











SENSATIONAL SAVINGS, 


Originally published on Japan paper 
at $150.00 per set they are now offered 
at less than the cost of ordinary novels. 


HALF A MILLION SAT- ' 
ISFIEDCUSTOMERS + 
We have been selling { 
to book-lovers for 
over fifty years and have 
satisfied halt a million cus- 
tomers. Why? Because our 
books are exactly as represented 
You decide only after five days 
inspection and consideration. Could 
anything be fairer? 


RITTENHOUSE PRESS, 
Rittenhouse Sq. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Est. 1873, 18 Medals and Diplomas. 


You may send me for my inspect- 

ion, charges prepaid, the 10-vol- 

ume set of WOMAN, bound in purple cloth. 
I will either return the set in 5 days or send 
you only $lasa first paymentand $2a month 
for 9 months. 


y Ee 
Ten pe 
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“OF 132 DAYS 
129 WERE SUNNY 


T was a Belg re were actually 
only three days in four and a half months that weren’t 
sun- -brightened. 








No magic, this—but the result of skilful planning. 
So you sail to sixty interesting cities, all around the world, and 
find each in its brightest, loveliest season. An itinerary—sent on 
application—will give you a clear idea of the scope and wonder 
of this splendid cruise. 

The Belgenland, \argest and finest liner that ever circled the globe, sails from 


New York December 14 
Los Angeles December 30 San Francisco January 2 


Back in New York April 24, 1927 (eee 
60 cities 14 countries 28,000 miles 132 days 


(UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


For complete information address—Red Star Line, No. 

1 Broadway, New York; American Express Company, 65 

Broadway, New York; Branch Offices in principal cities, 
OR AUTHORIZED AGENCIES. 


The sa rnasad 
ae RED STAR LINE) 


sailing is Oct. 16 


to Plymouth, INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
Cherbourg, and in cooperation with 


Antwerp. AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 









LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 2) 


more complete in the sense of ex- 
tensive ?—Ep. 


Encyclopaedic Ferber 


Sirs: 

In Time, Sept. 20, [p. 21] writes Mr. 
Chace: 

“Miss Ferber appears not to have in- 
cluded ‘Hinky Dink’ McKenna with ‘Bath 
House’ John Coughlin in the stage setting 
of Chicago under Mayor Carter Harri- 
son... .” Let Mr. Chace look in Show 
Boat, page 330: “The garrulous Coughlin, 
known as The Bath, and the silent little 
Hinky Dink Mike Kenna were Chicago's 
First Ward aldermen and her favorite 
naughty sons.’ 

Thus vanishes the incompleteness com- 
plained of. 

ALBERT E. MEpDeR, Jr. 

Westfield, N. J. 

Many another TIME-Ferber 
reader has recalled page 330.—Ep, 


Cliff’s Edge 
Sirs: 

Who, pray, is your Book Editor to take 
the philosophical measurement of Author 
H. G. Wells [Time, Sept. 20], foreseer of 
commonsense propagation (which I under- 
stand he has practised himself), of a germ- 
less world (which surely all would wel- 
come), of speechless communication (what 
a blessing it would be, and already immi- 
nent in Thought-Transference),. of No- 
More-War (for which there are countless 
societies, in which Mr. Wells is_ inactive 
only because he can accomplish so much 
to their end single-handed) ? Who, I again 
pray you, is your Book. Editor to declare 
this really great social philosopher of the 
practising-what-he-preaches variety, ‘“‘a gen- 
tle little man gesturing wildly on the edge 
of a cliff over which he lacks either wit 
or courage to leap alone’? 


ABNER WILLIAMS 
New York, N. Y. 


Critics 
Sirs: 

Time [Aug. 30, p. 31] contains a list of 
literary critics which does not contain the 
name of Mr. John Macy. Perhaps your 
staff have not heard of Mr. Macy, author 
of The Story of World Literature, The 
Spirit of American Literature and The 
Critical Game. Mr. Macy’s erudition, aris- 
tocratic taste, sane appraisement and 
matchless writing entitle him to a_ place 
on your list. 

SYDNA ELLEN PRITCHARD 
Brockton, Mass. 


. . . 


Sirs: 

In Time, Aug. 30, p. 31, you close the 
obituary of Stuart Sherman by _ naming 
American critics “left” to us. An omis- 
sion of note is the name of Van Wyck 


Brooks. .. . 
TALBOT PATRICK 
New Canaan, Conn. 


Famed John Albert Macy of 
Manhattan and Van Wyck Brooks 
of Westport, Conn., qualify emi- 
nently as leading literary critics of 
the U. S.; were omitted from the 
list published in connection with the 
death of Critic Stuart Pratt Sher- 
man (TIME, Aug. 30, Books) be- 
cause TIME had prime reference 
to magazine and newspaper prac- 
titioners. Onetime associate edi- 
tor of Youth’s Companion (1901- 
09), onetime literary editor of the 
Boston Herald (1913-14), and of 
the Nation (1922-23), Critic Macy 
now devotes most of his efforts to 
writing books. Likewise Critic 
Brooks, since his brief editorial 

(Continued on p. 6) 








IT STARS 


There is no other device that occupies the Mimeo- 
graph’s sphere of usefulness. It stands alone. While it 

is a great. duplicator it has no duplicate. The rapidity 
with which its simple stencil can be prepared and put 
into operation, thereby speedily producing thousands 
upon thousands of clean-cut copies of typewritten, hand- 


written or hand-drawn sheets, puts it in a class by it- 
self. Its method is its own. And that method is saving a 


great deal of time and money for thousands of large and 
small business and educational institutions throughout the 
world. Its operation requires no especial skill, and private 
work may be done in the seclusion of the office under 
personal direction. A booklet, which we will gladly send, 
without obligation, will explain how it may star for you. 


Send your request to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—today. 


MIM E.0 GR AP 
RINESGRAPH 









































































LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 4) 


career (1920-24) on the late, il- 
lustrious F'reeman.—Eb. 


Reds 


Sirs: 

I bought a copy of your magazine to- 
day in St. Louis and what you say about 
Indians (Time, Sept. 27, p. 6) strikes me 


0 am 40) 0m 5 0:\ 4 oN 


FLING PROB 


Shows how to increase sales and decrease 
selling costs. 
“Wonderful Stuff!” is echoed by all who have 
read it. “Recently I invested in a set of business 
books that cost a lot of money,” wrote one;— 
“But I got more real benefit from your little’book 
than from all of them!” 


And, now, ell you have te do to get YOUR COPY is to clip out this advertbe 
mend, pin bi te pour cegula busines: letterhead, and mail it to the 


ELLIOTT 
\DDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


St weelontet miulere Or teilevelet mgr tre 





as foolish, You even quote Burke* as 
saying “Indians are assets.” Of course 
Indians are assets—to him! Where would his 
job be without Indians? You might just 
as well have quoted a wop peanut roaster 
saying “Peanuts are assets.” 

In my opinion peaunts are assets to this 
country a lot more than Indians are. In 
North Carolina, where you say the Indians 
have increased 84% in a decade, peanuts 
are grown more than anywhere. else in 
the U. S. I leave it to any North Caro- 
lina business man whether he wouldn’t 
rather have more peanuts than more 
Indians ! 

I fail to see why we should pamper these 
“reds” just because it is their skins that 
are red. Of course their forefathers owned 
our country. But it is the whole principle 
of our inheritance tax that it is wrong 
for children to inherit property beyond 
one or two generations. As long as that is 
so why are we so careful to give to these 
red Indians what our own white children 
cannot get? Let’s have no more “reds” 
of any kind in our country! 

HERMAN ROSENBERG 

The Southwestern Limited, En Route 


Dial No Blease 


Sirs: 

In Time, Sept. 18, [p.6] you refer to 
the senatorial campaign in South Carolina 
in a way which seems to indicate an erro- 
neous viewpoint as to the political appeal 
of- Senator Blease and ex-Senator Dial. 
You used the adjective “blatherskite” to 
describe both Blease and Dial. You also 
linked the words, “the old-style ranters of 
the Dial-Blease ilk rave, rage,’ etc. 

The writer supported Dial in 1924 but 
supported Smith this year. In justice to 
Mr. Dial, however, we will state that while 
in this campaign he apparently hoped for 
some support from the Blease following, 
his normal appeal and his usual strength 
(which is small) comes from the conserva- 
tive, business class of folk. On the stump, 
he cannot, to any degree, approach the 
campaign style of either of his opponents 
this year nor of his opponents two years 
ago. 


*Charles H. Burke, Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs in the U. S.—Eb. 














Sunday Tea At “Helstroms” 


is an event to those of Plainsview who patronize this 


excellent boarding-house. 


Tables piled high with rich viands and colorful salads 
flanked with steaming pots of tea and coffee tempt the 
eye and appetite. At the cereal table plain, simple boxes 
of Shredded Wheat gesture with wide-flung covers. 


The patrons help themselves. 












An imposing percentage 


go direct to the table, prepare their dish of crisp inviting 
Shredded Wheat and require nothing else. And a number 
of those who remain do not often wish they had. Sooner 


or later they come to 


Shredded Wheat 


ALL THE BRAND 





YOU NEED 











Your comment on the South Caroling 
political system is interesting but the ex- 
penses of the campaign meetings are not 
exactly allotted between the candidates on 
a pro-rata basis. Each campaign year, the 
State Democratic Committee fixes a certain 
assessment which varies for each State and 
district office and every candidate for the 
respective office must pay this fee. It is, 
of course, so arranged as to bring the 
income up to the estimated expense of the 
voting expenses, such as printing the bal- 
lots, paying the managers, etc. As far as 
the writer has known, there has never been 
any expense connected withe the meetings 
of the candidates which are usually held 
in the Court Houses of the various counties, 

HENRY R. Sims 

Orangeburg, S. C. 


Sand Sharks 


Sirs: 

The article “Off Catalina” under the 
heading Sport in your issue of Sept. 
13 [p. 34], is a very pretty piece of writ- 
ing, but may convey a wrong impression 
as to sharks in Catalina Channel. I am 
informed that the few sand sharks out 
there are not regarded as any peril by the 
swimmers in those waters. 

A much greater obstacle to a_ single 
swimmer being able to accomplish the dis- 
tance is the low temperature of the water 
and the tides and currents. . . 


S. C. STEWART 

General Eastern Agent 

Catalina Island Line 

Chicago, Ill. 

Twice 
Sirs: 

If President Grant was christened Hiram 
Ulysses or Ulysses Hiram by a religious 
ceremony [Time, Aug. 16] he was chris- 
tened twice, for when thought to be dying, 
he was christened by Dr. (afterwards 
Bishop) Newman, who said: ‘Ulysses Simp- 
son Grant, I baptize thee,” etc. Grant 
replied: ‘‘I thank you. I intended to speak 
to you about this.” 

DRYDEN W. PHELPS 

New Haven, Conn, 


Journalism 
Sirs: 

Your circular letter addressed to me fell 
into my hand recently. And _ supposing 
that the Magazine would be some of use 
to the journalism, I and Mr. Kissen Kobay- 
ashi, our Managing Editor, decided -to 
receive your offer for the 30 issues for 
testing. 

If it were satisfactory, of course, we 
will extend the subscription. Please send 
the copy to the following address: 

Mr. Kissen Kobayashi 

No. 33, 1-chome, Shindeki-machi 

Higashi-ku, Nagoya, Japan 

Mr. James M. Hamano 

No. 37 Takami, Chikusa-cho 

Higashi-ku, Nagoya, Japan 

As I am taking charge of the Book Re- 
view Dept., I will gladly introduce your 
magazine on our paper. 

JAMES M. HAMANO 

The Nagoya Shimbun 

“The Greatest Daily in the Central Japan” 

Hariya-cho, Nagoya, Japan 


Ten Dailies 


Sirs: 





- + « In no less than ten important 
dailies have I seen the word “famed” sev- 
eral times in the last six months. I have 
been reading these dailies fairly steady for 
several years and if they were using the 
word previously would have seen it. Two 
reporters employed by these dailies have 
told me they first saw the word in your 
columns. So, if Miss Emily Post continues 
to cancel subscriptions to papers using that 
adjective [Time, Sept. 6] she might find 
her current news library getting re 
stricted. 


RicHarD N. (“Dick”) CHESNUTT 
Nashville, Tenn. 


. . 


Outrageous 


Sirs: 

You have struck a popular chord, but 
your price is outrageous. Put it at $2 
and you would soon have millions of sub- 
scribers and would leave no room for imi- 
tators at a lower price. 


ALBERT CAIN 
Coronado Beach, Fila. 
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EClevelandClub Residence, a . with those of the finer clubs 

the newest of the Allerton Club Life 1S and hotels in this country and 
chain has put Club life on the abroad. 

“oneroom budget” for those who From the exercise rooms on 


desire an atmosphere of ease yours ——s the every floor to the spacious roof 
and refinement, and yet want garden every convenience of 


to live within their homes. ee 99 club life is provided for Allerton 
The Cleveland Allerton, man- One “Room Bud: g et residents. 

aged and directed by Cleveland Four floors are devoted to 

menand women, who know what business and _ professional 

you want, furnishes the utmost in comfort and service. (women, who have at their disposal separate elevators, 

separate reading and rest rooms and a_ separate 

Known Throughout the World! restaurant. Not ~ all undemocratic, yet the Allerton 

Today, the Allerton system is known and respected Management selects with care those who are to be 
throughout the world. Its facilities compare favorably your fellow residents. 


ALLERTON CLUB RESIDENCE 


Chester Avenue and 13th Street 


New York CLEVELAND Chicago 





SaRnerry SHERRY COAT NE 


RREF aN 


LONDO 


ESSENTIAL TO COMFORT 
IQ ODERN conditions of motoring 


as well as one’s natural desire for 
comfort and ease make the com- 
bination of light weight and real warmth 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


( With a proud tan and a clear 
head, the President arose early on 
his first morning back at the 
White House. He read a large batch 
of mail, signed documents, received 
callers. Among them were: Cabi- 
net members Hoover, Kellogg, Sar- 
gent, Wilbur; Sir Esme Howard, 
British Ambassador to the U. S.; 
John Barton Payne, chairman of the 
American Red Cross, who discussed 
relief plans for Florida; Senator 
Frank B. Willis of Ohio. 
( Next day, Mr. Coolidge called 
the Cabinet together for its first 
meeting since early July. All mem- 
bers, except Postmaster-General 
New, were present. 
@ On Sept. 22, 1776, a 21-year-old 
captain in the Revolutionary Army 
waited to be hanged as a spy by 
the British. With the rope around 
his neck, he said quietly: “I only 
regret that I have but one life to 
give for my country.” The life 
that of Nathan Hale, martyr, 
ero. - 
Last week in his birth-place in 
South Coventry, Conn., citizens 
assembled to honor the 150th anni- 
versary of his death. A message 
from President Coolidge was read: 
“There is no finer record of high 
character and patriotic devotion, of 
unselfish service and of a spirit un- 
quenched and majestic in death 
than that of Nathan Hale. ... The 
hero’s story should be taught to 
every child in our schools. yoge 
( All through the summer the 
good yacht Mayflower had waited 
for the return of her master. Last 
week he came back—and with Mrs. 
Coolidge and a dozen guests, they 
sailed down the Potomac River. 
Among those on board were: Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Mellon; 
Richard V. Oulahan, distinguished 
chief of the New York Times 
staff in Washington, and Mrs. Oula- 
han; William Hard, free lance 
journalist, and Mrs. Hard; Mrs. 
Sheppard, wife of Senator Shep- 
pard of Texas. 
@€ Accompanied by a group of 
Secret Service men, the President 
and Mrs. Coolidge attended an 


evening performance of the four 
Marx Brothers in The Cocoanuts. 

Owing to a dearth of respon- 
sible white citizens in Alaska, the 
considering making 


President is 
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appointments to Federal offices in 
that territory from among the 
citizens of the 48 United States. 
Enterprising statisticians announced 
that such action would boost the 
population of Alaska nine per cent. 
@ Senator McNary of Oregon 
informed the President that, con- 
trary to the opinions of Secretaries 
Hoover and Jardine, the West was 
hostile to the Administration’s 
farm program. He said he intends 
to re-introduce the McNary-Haugen 
farm bill, which was defeated at 
the last session of Congress, and 
which the President opposed. 

@ Huston Thompson, Democrat, 
who has: served on the Federal 
Trade Commission since 1918, re- 
tired last week. President Cool- 
idge is pondering a list of Demo- 
crats, from which he will select a 
successor. 


The Pines Re-echo 


Three men sat on the porch of 
the Coolidges’ cottage at White 
Pine Camp on that last afternoon 
before the President left for Wash- 
ington. Mr. Coolidge settled down 
comfortably in an old green wicker 
rocker, pushed his felt hat back on 
his head, talked. A secretary sat 
on a kitchen chair, scribbled busily. 
Bruce Barton, famed advertising 
man and magazine writer (TIME, 
Sept. 27) sat on the floor, listened, 
asked questions. The pine breath 
of the woods and the distant shad- 
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ows of the Adirondacks seemed to 
purr in contented harmony. 

The President, often dubbed “Si- 
lent Cal’ by those who do not know 
him, is at times talkative when he 
is with a friend who he knows will 
not put a political twist on every- 
thing he says. Bruce Barton, who 
agrees with Mr. Coolidge on reli- 
gion and many another funda- 
mental, was exactly the person to 
reveal the President to his people. 
He was permitted to publish, five 
days later, through the Associated 
Press, a report of the interview in 
which the President said: 

Parents. “I had the right sort 
of parents. My father had quali- 
ties that were greater than any I 
possess. He was a man of untir- 
ing industry and great tenacity of 
purpose. His long experience in 
local office gave him a very broad 
and, I found, a very accurate 
knowledge of law. . . . He would be 
classed as decidedly a man of char- 
acter. 


“IT have no doubt he is represen- 
tative of a great mass of Ameri- 
cans who are known only to their 
local neighbors; nevertheless, they 
are really great. It would be diffi- 
cult to say that he had a happy 
life. He never seemed to be seek- 
ing happiness. He was a firm be- 
liever in hard work. 

“When I was twelve years old 
my own mother was taken away. 
She was a sweet and gentle influ- 
ence. I always recall her having 
my sister and me brought to her 
bedside to receive her blessing in 
her very last hours. She had been 
an invalid for as long as I could 
remember. I can see now that 
she was a woman of taste and 
discretion. . . . She loved poetry.” 

Early Life. “It was seven years 
before my father married again. 
Meantime, I stayed a great deal 
with my grandmother Coolidge, 
who was a strong, resolute wo- 
man of deep religious convictions 
and a true daughter of the Puri- 
tans. My stepmother was all that 
a mother could be who was not 
your very own. She was a talented 
woman, fond of books and of a 
scholarly disposition. I thus had 
the great good fortune to come 
under the influence of three good 
women, a most important element 
in guiding the career of any man.” 

Early Ambition. “As I now re- 
call it, I had always rather hoped 
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that I might keep store when I 
grew up.” 

Admonition. “The remarks of my 
father rather indicated that he 
thought if I did not change my 
ways I would come on the town. 
He kept up admonitions of that 
character until I had entered pub- 
lic life. I think his forecast 
impressed me as being very impor- 
tant.” 

Sports. Mr. Barton: “I once 
saw in the papers a picture of you 
selecting a saddle horse in Wash- 
ington, but I have never seen any 
picture of you riding him.” 

Mr. Coolidge: “It takes too long 
to change your clothes.” 

Mr. Barton: “Did you ride when 
you were a boy?” 

Mr. Coolidge: “Yes. All farm 
boys ride. I rode constantly. I 
liked it.” 

Mr. Barton: “Did you play ten- 
nis, baseball and swim in the old 
swimming hole?” 

Mr. Coolidge: “I played tennis 
and baseball. Around where I 
lived there was no old swimming 
hole. ‘I have played golf only a 
little. I think it is a fine method 
of relaxation for men in business 
life, but like everything else which 
is an outside enterprise it can un- 
doubtedly be carried to excess. 

“My favorite exercise is walking. 
I can step out into the street at 
any minute and I think a good 
brisk walk is unexcelled as a form 
of relaxation and restoration. It 
starts the circulation into the usu- 
ally evenly distributed channels and 
relieves any part of the system 
that has been overtaxed by exer- 
tion.” 

Marriage. “If a girl wishes to fit 
herself for a political career, I 
think the best thing she can do is 
to get married and bring up a 
family. I can conceive of no ex- 
perience better adapted to give 
either a woman or a man that 
knowledge which is most likely to 
be of value in the discharge of 
public office than that which comes 
from the family life. ... 

“A man who has the compan- 
ionship of a lovely and gracious 
woman enjoys the supreme bless- 
ing that life can give. And no 
citizen of the United States knows 
the truth of that statement better 
than I.” 

Reading. “I have always liked 
to read poetry. . . . In my boyhood 
I found the poems of Scott very 
interesting and read them so much 
that I could recite long passages 
from them. Later I knew a great 
deal of the poetry of Eugene Field, 
James Whitcomb Riley and Rudyard 
Kipling. My grandmother Coolidge 
gave me a complete set of Shake- 
speare, which I read much, and I 
studied some of his works while in 
college. a 

“Milton always had a fascination 


for me, and for many years I read 
some of Paradise Lost each night 
before I went to sleep. There is a 
literary finish to the poems of 
Lowell which I have very much 
admired. But I should say that 
Whittier and Burns have given me 
more real pleasure than any other 
great masters of verse because they 





©Don Moore 
VictTor1A Moor Coo.LipGcEe* 


“A woman of taste and discretion” 


have written about the life which I 
lived when I was a boy. 

“The Cotter’s Saturday Night, 
though dealing with a foreign land, 
had a home flavor in its best pas- 
sages and a deep religious fervor 
that reminded me of the teachings 
of my grandmother Coolidge, while 
Snowbound is a complete descrip- 
tion of what is best in rural New 
England life... . 

“T have very little time for cur- 
rent fiction. I much prefer biog- 
raphy and history. Of the books of 
the Bible, I have found the writ- 
ings of St. Paul the most interest- 
ing to me.” 

The Theatre. “Formerly I went 
to the theatre some. I have had 
little opportunity to do so since the 
time I became Lieutenant Gover- 
nor. In my Massachusetts days I 
was constantly attending banquets 
and making speeches in the eve- 
ning, so that if I had a night off 
I preferred to stay at home. While 
I enjoy the theatre now, I find 
that it tires me so that I feel the 
effects of it the next day. ... Per- 
haps it is because I have to sit in 
a box, which to my mind is not 
nearly so comfortable as occupying 
a seat on the floor.” 

Music. “It is hard to say wheth- 
er one kind of music interests me 


*Mother of Calvin Coolidge, she died in 
1884, 


more than another. Perhaps what 
might be designated as martial and 
patriotic music has the greatest 
fascination for me.” 

Sleep. “I have never had any 
trouble about going to sleep. But 
unsolved problems wake me up 
early in the morning. The more 
pressing they are, the earlier they 
wake me. There is a great deal of 
consolation to be derived from 
knowing that you have done your 
best and that worrying about your 
problems will not help in their 
solution.” 

Hobbies. “If I find a strap is 
broken, I like to get out the tools 
that are used by shoemakers and 


harness makers, make a_ waxed ' 


end, and repair it. I like to doa 
little blacksmithing around what is 
left of our old shop [at Plymouth, 
Vt.], try my hand again with the 
carpenter’s tools, go out and repair 
the fence where it is breaking down, 
and mend the latch on the kitchen 
door. Most people in this country 
do these things themselves and do 
not hire them done.” 

Health. “The White House phy- 
sician comes to see me at break- 
fast time and at dinner time. His 
attention is mostly confined to look- 
ing at me, inquiring if I am all 
right and finding out that I am. 

“My vacation has done me a lot 
of good. I am in first class physi- 
cal condition. And, while the work 
of the Executive increases every 
year, it is not beyond the capacity 
of one man to discharge. There 
is no way that it can be much re- 
lieved. The people accept no sub- 
stitute for the President. In my 
own experience I have found it 
most helpful to find out what the 
Constitution and law require the 
Executive to do and confine myself 
to doing that. 

“Presidents are broken down by 
outside _ enterprises. Traveling 
about the country, making speeches, 
undertaking to furnish inspiration 
and leadership for all the good 
causes in the land are some of 
them. . . . I try to remember that 
there is only one ex-President liv- 
ing.” 

Hand-shaking. “Any part of the 
body which is given unusual exer- 
cises adapts itself to the condi- 
tions. I shake hands with so many 
people every day that my hand 
has become toughened and it does 
not get tired nor subject me to 
any discomfort.” 

Religion. “I have always at- 
tended church regularly when I 
could, but, there being no organ- 
ized church in our town when I 
was a boy, I had not joined a 
church. 

“After I became President, the 
First Congregational Church of 
Washington, without consulting 
me, voted to make me a member. 
I was pleased that they teok such 
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action and, of course, accepted the 
election to membership which they 
offered me. ... 

“It would be difficult for me to 
conceive of any one being able to 
administer the duties of a great 
office like the Presidency without 
a belief in the guidance of a Di- 
vine Providence.” 

Entering Politics. “The only prep- 
aration that is worth anything is 
a course of study which will make 
one an expert in the department in 
which it is proposed to serve. 

“IT doubt if it is possible for a 
young man to choose politics as a 
career. He may go into the diplo- 
matic service as it is now consti- 
tuted in this country, or into the 
civil service somewhere as the re- 
sult of passing an examination, 
but for the young man to expect to 
gain a livelihood by holding polit- 
ical office would seem to me to be 
very undesirable. I should say that 
he ought to have some business on 
which he could depend for a living, 
and as he has an aptitude for it 
take such part in politics as he 
finds he can do without losing his 
means of livelihood. Otherwise he 
loses his independence.” 

Ideal. “A college education ought 
to fit a man or woman to be con- 
tent in any occupation, because it 
enlarges the capacity for the en- 
joyment of the intellectual and spir- 
itual side of life. It seems to 
me that a man with a college edu- 
cation and an artisan’s income 
would be almost in an ideal posi- 
tion.”. 

Civilization. “The standards of 
society have been constantly rising 
and the standards of commercial 
and industrial life are undoubtedly 
higher than they have ever before 
been, . . . The present complex- 
ity of civilization could not be 
maintained except by people of 
strong moral fibre.” 

Luck. “As for luck, I do not 
think that it is much of a factor 
in the success of men. I should say 
that it much more depends upon 
being prepared to take advantage 
of luck when it comes along. 

“I have never been able to think 
that fate was guiding my destiny. 
I have rather felt that I was 
obliged to look after it myself. I 
have found, however, that when I 
was doing the right thing a great 
many unforeseen elements would 
come in and turn to my advan- 
tage,” 

Happiness. “Mrs. Coolidge and I 
say to each other sometimes that 
we wish we could go home. From 
this I have come to the conclusion 
that in whatever position we may 
find ourselves other people are not 
any better off than we are. We 
only think they are. Contentment 
is a very difficult lesson for Ameri- 
cans to learn. I do not say we 
ought to be satisfied, but I have 


come to the conclusion that most of 
us are about as well off as we can 
be. A change would not make us 
feel any better. More money would 
not satisfy us.” 

Future. “I have never given any 
thought as to what I might do 
after I leave public life. I have a 
farm in Vermont on which I feel 
confident I could support myself 
and my family. My old law office 
is in Northampton. I am, there- 
fore, not worried about the future.” 


THE CONGRESS 
World Court 


Out of the diplomatic mist at 
Geneva, Switzerland, last week 
came a scheme to admit the U. S. 
to the World Court. A conference 
of the Court Adherent Powers 
decided to accept the five Senate 
reservations in toto, with a counter 
reservation on No. IV that “the 
signatory states acting together 
with at least a two-thirds majority 
should possess a corresponding 
right to withdraw their acceptance 
of the special conditions attached 
by the United States”; and with 
the suggestion than an “under- 
standing” on No. V_ could be 
reached after the U. S. was in the 
Court. It is expected that the 
55 Adherent Powers will sign this 
protocol and send the necessary 
individual invitations to the U 
to “come on in.” 

Meanwhile in Washington, Presi- 
dent Coolidge took up the Official 
Spokesman’s megaphone; said 
very carefully that he had no com- 
ment to make on the reports from 
Geneva, but that the situation 
looked gloomy. He might have 
added that it is embarrassing. 
When the President receives the 
official invitations from the World 
Court members, he cannot accept 
them in their altered form with- 
out consulting the Senate, neither 
can he pigeonhole them after polite- 
ly thanking Europe. All of which 
means that there will probably be 
another World Court squall in the 
Senate within the next two years. 
Already the Senatorial “die-hards” 
and irreconcilables, who unsuccess- 
fully fumed against the Court last 
winter, are whetting their axes 
for a new battle. 

Of course, it was that ebullient 
man from Idaho, Senator William 
E. Borah, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
who fired the loudest shot last week. 
Said he: “What the report at 
Geneva relative to our joining the 
Court means, stripped of all un- 
necessary verbiage is that the 
United States must change its 
reservations or consent to a con- 
struction of them which will emas+ 
culate or wholly destroy them. This 
brings the whole subject up anew 
for consideration. .. .” 

Unquestionably, that “reserved” 


flame of international brotherhood 
which surged within the breasts of 
the lawmakers last January is 
waning. Three Senators who 
voted for the World Court have 
already recanted their opinions. 
Others were defeated in the pri- 
maries partly because of the Court. 


CORRUPTION 


Bonds, Bank Records 


The Daugherty-Miller trial (T1MB, 
Sept. 13 et seg.) had crept from 
screaming front-page headlines into 
the technical seclusion of inner- 
page stories long before its third 
week had begun. But as the third 
week ended, it again leaped back 
into prominence with revelations of 


peripatetic Liberty bonds and 
burned bank records. Important 
developments: 


1) The Government traced C- 
00043203, a $10,000 Liberty bond, to 
the 1922 private brokerage account 
of onetime (1921-25) Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian Thomas Woodnutt 
Miller. It was further shown that 
this bond was one of a $441,000 
block which Richard Merton, Ger- 
man metals potentate, had said he 
paid to the late John T. King in 
1921 for speeding through his claim 
to seven million dollars’ worth of 
War-seized stock of the American 
Metal Co. Through witnesses, 
bonds, and documents Prosecutor 


. Emory R. Buckner has_ succeeded 


in tracing a total of $49,000 to 
Colonel Miller. 

2) With the Government’s case 
against Colonel Miller practically 
complete, Mr. Buckner then began 
his onslaught on onetime (1921-24) 
U. S. Attorney General Harry 
Micajah Daugherty. He traced a 
$22,163.81 check of John T.. King’s 
toa deposit in the Midland National 
Bank of Washington Court House, 
Ohio, on Oct. 18, 1921. It happens 
that Harry M. Daugherty’s brother, 
Mal S. Daugherty, is president of 
this bank; that the records for 
Oct. 13 and 14, 1921, have disap- 
peared; that the accounts of Harry 
M. Daugherty, Mal S. Daugherty, 
and Jesse Smith are _ missing. 
But it was demonstrated that none 
of the 1,900 other accounts was 
credited with as much as $22,163.81 
on either Oct. 13 or 14. 

8) The next day Mal S. Daugh- 
erty, who had been in the court- 
room since the trial opened, suddenly 
became probably the Govern- 
ment’s most important witness: He 
merely stated that his brother 
Harry had burned the missing bank 
records. Max D. Steuer, defense 
attorney, questioned brother Mal a 
second time: 

Question: “Did your _ brother 
[Harry] say anything about how 
or why he destroyed the bank 
records?” 


Answer: “No, he merely said he 










































































took them to his shack and burned 
them.” 

Question: “But why?” 

Answer: “Well, he said he could 
not make anything out of them.” 

Finally, Prosecutor Buckner 
rounded out his case against 
Harry M. Daugherty by 
showing that a $40,000 block of 
the bonds handed by Herr Merton 
to Mr. King was sent to Otis & 
Co., Cleveland brokers, and that 
the proceeds were credited to Mr. 
Daugherty’s account in his broth- 
er’s Washington Court House 
bank. 

The Government finished its case 
against Messrs. Miller and Daugh- 
erty as the fourth week of the 
trial opened. It remained for at- 
torneys William Rand and Max 
D. Steuer to present their defense; 
for the jury to decide on con- 
spiracy or no conspiracy. 

Meanwhile, shrewd Washington 
observer Mark Sullivan remarked: 
“Politicians surmise, however, that 
the trial will have no effect on na- 
tional politics.” 


POLITICAL NOTE 
Love and Duty 


Seldom since the day when Pil- 
grims first placed expectant feet 
upon the rock at Plymouth, has 
the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts had a servant who refused 
legitimate checks amounting to 
more than $50,000. This man, who 
plunges into politics for love and 
duty, is Governor Alvan Tufts 
Fuller of Massachusetts. Said he 
recently: 

“T have never at any time drawn 
my salary as Representative to 
the Legislature, Congressman, Lieu- 
tenant Governor or Governor. 

“I consider it a duty every man 
owes to his country to render pub- 
lic service to his state and coun- 
try. .26 : 

“There is no particular credit 
due me in this matter. I am sim- 
ply another of those $l-a-year 
men.” 

Critics of Governor Fuller’s ac- 
tion were many. Some said sal- 
aries of public officials are too 
low to permit poor men to serve the 
public, should be raised and ac- 
cepted by all; otherwise rich men 
have an irrelevant advantage. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Chief of Staff 


Like Napoleon, Major General 
Charles Pelot (“Per Schedule”) 
Summerall is associated with the 
fact that when a piece of ar- 
tillery hits a soldier it automati- 
cally eliminates him from _ the 
battle. After Cadet Summerall 
won his Phi Beta Kappa Key at 
West Point, the fact was _ noted 
when his guns blasted the Philip- 
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pine insurrectos out of the village 
of Calamba in 1898, when he 
smote down four gates of Peking 
at the time of the Boxer massacres. 
Later he entered the World War 
a Colonel, came out a Major Gen- 





“PeR SCHEDULE” SUMMERALL 


“ .. everything the U.S. has, it 
got by force” 


eral. At Soissons, St. Mihiel, and 
in the Meuse-Argonne he com- 
manded brilliantly the First Divi- 
sion, never admitting that it could 
be “held up by machine gun fire” 
or “shot to pieces,’ so long as he 
had his artillery sputtering. Said 
he: “Fire is the secret of fight- 
ing. If you have enough you can 
take any enemy position. Nothing 
else will do it. Men’s bodies can’t 
for they will be shot.” Therein is 
a mechanistic philosophy of war- 
fare, perhaps Napoleon’s, perhaps 
the World War’s. 

Last week it was Major Gen- 
eral Summerall, 59, whom Secre- 
tary of War Dwight Filley Davis 
recommended and President Cool- 
idge approved as the new Chief of 
Staff* of the U. S. Army to suc- 
ceed Major General John L. Hines 
whose term expires on Dec. 5. 

It has been customary in the 
army to select the senior ranking 
officer as Chief of Staff. In 1924 


*Except for the President who is law- 
fully Commander in Chief of both the army 
and navy, the Chief of Staff is the active 
head of the army. In time of a great crisis 
such as the Civil War or World War, a 
General may be appointed by the President 
(with the Senate’s approval) to the su- 
preme command. The following have held 
the rank of General: George Washington, 
Ulysses Hiram Grant (or Ulysses Simpson 
Grant [see p. 6]). William Tecumseh 


Sherman, Philip Henry Sheridan, John 
Joseph Pershing, Tasker Howard Bliss, 
Peyton Conway March. 

The enlisted strength of the regular 
U. S. Army on Sept. 30, 1925, was 125,- 
117 men, of which 6,709 were Philippines 
scouts. 
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the influence of the “Pershing 
crowd” in the War Department 
was so potent that Major General 
Summerall was passed up in favor 
of Major General Hines. Last 
month some military prophets 
wondered whether these same in- 
fluences would again result in 
the appointment of another Persh- 
ing favorite, Major General Han- 
son E. Ely, Commandant of the 
Army War College, who is only 
eight months younger than Major 
General Summerall. However, Sec- 
retary of War Davis is a staunch 
believer in the seniority rule and 
Major General Summerall has a 
brilliant record, so his appoint- 
ment was no surprise. 

Soon “Per Schedule” Summerall, 
that rigid disciplinarian, that man 
who gets things done, that “hard- 
boiled” artillery philosopher, will 
leave his duties at Governors Is- 
land* to become the peace-time 
chief of the army. In the language 
of the streets, he should keep the 
army on its toes. Said he, many 
years ago: “Persons who talk 
about peace and abolishing the 
army forget that everything the 
United States has, it got by force. 
No matter how righteous are the 
decisions it makes, it could not be 
anything but another China if it 
had not force to back up those 
decisions.” 


Strange Case 


The strange case of Midshipman 
Earl B. Zirkle of Kansas, who 
would not accept an ensign’s com- 
mission on graduation from _ the 
U. S. Naval Academy last June 
came last week to an impasse. 

All through the summer Mid- 
shipman Zirkle pondered his de- 
cision. In 1925 the rule had been 
made that every Annapolis man 
must serve two years as ensign 
after graduation (TIME, Feb. 9, 
1925). A fortnight ago, Midship- 
man Zirkle reconsidered; Secretary 
of the Navy Curtis Dwight Wilbur 
approved his commission. Then a 
few days later, at a conference 
with Secretary Wilbur and Rear 
Admiral Louis McCoy Nulton, 
superintendent of the Naval Acad- 
emy, he balked again, said he has 
a conscientious objection to con- 
tinuing in the service. 

Last week he was ordered to 
leave Annapolis on board the trans- 
port Chaumont, bound for San 
Francisco, where he will continue 
indefinitely the role of midshipman 
on the Pacific fleet. So Midship- 
man Zirkle, who might have been 
an ensign with‘ greater pay and 
privileges, with the opportunity of 





*Where sea gulls frolic above the bar- 
racks and forts of the U. S. Army, Gov- 
ernors Island poking its barren head out of 
New York Harbor at the entrance to the 
East River, was originally a residence of 
Colonial governors, then a quarantine sta- 
om later a prison for Confederate sol- 
iers. 
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an honorable discharge in two 
years, is still a “middy” as long as 
the Navy wants to keep him. It 
is expected, however, that he will 
be allowed to resign in two years 
when the spirit of the regulation 
will have been served. The ques- 
tin: if young Midshipman Zirkle 
is really a pacifist, why should an 
ensign’s commission have greater 
horrors for him than the midship- 
man’s rank? 


HEROES 


“ Revelation” 


A tribe of Eskimos gathered at 
Karnah, far North on the coast of 
Greenland. Fur clad, tallow-faced, 
they squatted in a ring. Before 
them all, the previously respected 
Eskimo Kudlooktoo confessed him- 
self a murderer. 

“I shot the white man Marvin,” 
ran the confession of Eskimo, Kud- 
looktoo. “Seventeen years ago I 
shot him to save the life of my 
friend Inuhitsoq. Now I am a 
Christian. I have just learned 
to be a Christian. I confess.” 

The Eskimos, having heard Kud- 
tooktoo’s confession, shuffled off. 
He was a fool to confess, they 
thought. Except—what did _ it 
matter? The white man Marvin 
was dead, and the white man 
Peary who had brought him to the 
Arctic does not come to Green- 
land any more. What did _ it 
matter if Kudlooktoo had learned 
to be a Christian and confessed? 


Loquacious, Kudlooktoo confessed 
nt only to his tribe but (pre- 
viously) to the missionary who 
converted him, Jens Olsen. Dan- 
ish Jens Olsen naturally _ con- 
sidered that after Kudlooktoo’s 
public confession no secrecy at- 
tached to what he had confessed in 
private. Soon famed Danish ex- 
plorer Knud Rasmussen knew all 
about it. He told Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman, director of the American 
Geographical Society in New York. 
For a year and more the secret has 
been leaking out among explorers 
that Professor Ross G. Marvin of 
Cornell, one of Admiral Peary’s 
most trusted Arctic lieutenants, 
ue murdered by the Eskimo Kud- 
100 


One day last week the New York 
Times triple-column-headed a cable- 
gram from Manhattan publisher 
George Palmer Putnam who had 
Just discovered the secret of Pro- 
fessor Marvin’s death while visiting 
Whale Sound in North Greenland. 
Times readers, well schooled to 
Palpitate at Arctic news by the 
Times elaborate accounts of the 
Byrd and the Norge polar flights 
(Time, May 17 and 24), were 
roused to a dignified excitement. 
They read that Eskimo Kud- 
looktoo and his friend Eskimo 
Inukitsoq (nicknamed “Harrigan”) 
were returning on April 10, 1909 


with Professor Marvin from an 
expedition supporting Peary’s dash 
for the Pole. According to Kud- 
looktoo, Marvin suddenly “sordlo 


ilisimajungnaersimasok” [“was like - 


a sane man who for the mo- 
ment was without the use of his fac- 
ulties”]. Marvin, Kudlooktoo alleges, 
ordered Inukitsoq to get off the dog 
sledge, and proposed to leave him 
on the ice to die without food—all 
for no apparent reason. Kudlook- 
too thereupon shot Marvin with a 
rifle, to save Inukitsoq, and the 
two Eskimos returned to Peary’s 
base claiming that Marvin had 
been drowned. 

On reading Publisher Putnam’s 
“revelation,” famed Arctic explorer 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson said dryly 
last week: 

“It has been a sort of tradition 
of Arctic exploration to suppress 
the truth in cases of this kind. 
There have been many similar 
tragedies. Those who knew the 
truth of them have usually kept 
it to themselves.” 

Legal authorities expressed the 
opinion that action cannot be taken 
against Kudlooktoo because the 
murder was committed “on the 
high seas” (in this case frozen 
into ice) in a portion of the world 
over which no court held jurisdic- 
tion at the time the murder was 
committed. None the less the U. 
S. State Department requested the 
Government of Denmark, to which 
Greenland now appertains, to “in- 
vestigate” the slaying of the trusted 
aid of heroic Admiral Peary. 


LABOR 
Mitten’s Scheme 
Like Thomas Alva Edison and 


many another man of destiny, one 
Thomas Eugene Mitten began his 
career in the U. S. as a telegraph 
operator. He had come from that 
peaceful county of Sussex, Eng- 
land, and he is now the operator 
of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Co. and various motorbus, taxicab, 
and air lines valued at an odd half 
billion dollars. 

Strangely enough, this onetime 
Britisher with the flippant mus- 
tache and the magnate’s look is 
such a good friend of labor that in 
1922 when the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Co. tried to oust him from 
management, the employes bought 
sufficient stock with their savings 
to keep him in power. Said a mo- 
torman: “Mr. Mitten is just an 


*Peary wrote of him: “Harrigan acquired 
this sobriquet on account of his ear for 
music. The crew used to be fond of sing- 
ing that energetic Irish air which was 
popular for some years along Broadway 
and which concludes ungrammatically with 
the words ‘Harrigan—that’s me.’ ; 

“The Eskimo in question seemed fascin- 
ated by this song and in time learned 
those three words and practiced them with 
so much assiduity that he was ultimately 
able to sing them in a manner not 
wholly uncouth.” 


ordinary man with extraordinary 
common sense.” 

Last week, when informed by the 
Congress of American Industry at 
Philadelphia that the U. S. was 
facing “a crucial condition” in its 
“social, political and industrial life,” 
Mr. Mitten produced a solution, 
explained it to the Congress: 

“The plan for industrial peace 
here to be described has already 
proven workable....P. R._ T. 
(Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co.) in 
1911 was not financially able to pay 
its trainmen more than the wage 
rate theretofore secured through 
arbitration, and against which the 
men were in open rebellion. The 
payment of this rate in 1910 had 
consumed about 22% of the gross 
passenger’ earnings. The new 
agreement, which we then made, 
provided that out of every dollar 
taken in, these men should receive 
22 cents, so that as the owners se- 
cured advantage by the increased 
business obtained through joint ef- 
fort of men and management, the 
men would themselves secure an in- 
creased wage commensurate with 
their increased effort. 

“P, R. T. men and management 
thereafter went through several 
years of trial and experimentation, 
during which they never lost con- 
fidence in one another, the best 
evidence being that P. R. T. is now 
the only large system which, by 
disuse of fare boxes, trusts its em- 
ployes, and that P. R. T. was, with 
one exception, the only large street 
railway system that gave continu- 
ous strike-proof service during the 
WEP «xs 

“P. R. T. employes have during 
the past five years bought the prac- 
tical control of P. R. T. They own 
more than 220,000 shares out of a 
total of 600,000 shares... . 

“Following the line of P. R. T. 
experiment, if the railroads and all 
of their men would earnestly and 
collectively devote themselves to 
economic accomplishment, the sav- 
ings would more than equal one- 
half present labor cost. If, as a 
condition of this co-operative effort, 
proportionate shares of the re- 
sultant added profits were reflected 
in lower rates to the public, in 
added profits to the owners, and a 
fair participation to the employes, 
the men, by investing this added 
wage en bloc through their trus- 
tees, could within ten years acquire 
by purchase in the open market a 
controlling interest in the railroads 
by which they are employed. 

“Such a democracy in the anthra- 
cite industry would be intensely 
practical. ... 

“A similar condition could be 
brought about in the bituminous 
coal industry in 15 years and it is 
safe to say that if the employe- 
ownership principle were applied to 
all industry, America would within 
one generation become a strike- 
proof nation... .” 
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THE LEAGUE 


Fruitful Adjournment 


The Assembly of the League of 
Nations adjourned last week after 
a momentous session lasting 20 
days (TIME, Sept. 6 et seq.) during 
which Germany was admitted to the 
League, the question of permanent 
League Council seats was adjusted, 
and the Locarno Pacts were final- 
jy rendered operative by the de- 
posit of their ratifications with the 
League Secretariat. 

Final developments on the eve of 
adjournment: 

Chinese Defy. The wily and ir- 
repressible Cinese representative 
on the Council of the League, Chu 
Chao-hsin again* exploded a bomb- 
shell of anti-British propaganda at 
Geneva. Meek-eyed, expressionless, 
he requested the floor for four min- 
utes. While many a_ delegate 
yawned, he announced that he 
would present to the League a copy 
of the Ku Chin Tu Shu Chi Cheng. 
This he explained is the Chinese 
Encyclopaedia, in 800 volumes, con- 
taining 800,000 pages, and requir- 
ing for storage purposes nine large 
Lookeases. 

Having astonished the delegates 
into attention, Mr. Chu cried with 
devastating suddenness: 

“Recently several British mer- 
chant ships sailed up the Yangtze 
River at full speed, swamping a 

» number of native boats, drowning 
more than 100 passengers, soldiers 
and military officers and destroy- 
ing much merchandise. 

“When the authorities sought to 
make inquiry a British cruiser ap- 
peared and interfered. It threatened 
the villagers on both shores with 
cannon. The Chinese authorities 
were obliged to detain the British 
merchant vessels, taking the matter 
up with the British Consul at 
Chungking. 

“Unfortunately, before the matter 
was settled, British cruisers arrived 
a Wanhsien, and opened fire on 
the town, destroying a thousand 
houses, killing a thousand civilians 
and a hundred gendarmerie. Other 
cruisers appeared, training guns 
on Wanhsien. The Chinese returned 
the fire in self-defense. 

“Instructions had been given the 
local authorities to settle the mat- 
ter peaceably if possible, but the 
incident has assumed international 
importance, threatening the peace 
of the Far East. Consequently I 
am making the facts known to the 
Assembly. 

“China does not want to start a 































































*Mr. Chu declared vehemently before the 
eighth session of the League Opium Com- 
mission (Time, June 14): “If you can 
find a single man in China in whose breast 
there does not beat anti-British feeling, he 
is not a Chinese!” 
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war. If others want war with us 
just let them start it. In the end 
we will win, for China is weary of 
being treated as an inferior nation.” 

Since this version of the affair 
differs completely from Occidental 
news despatches (TIME, Sept. 20) 
representing the Chinese as having 
been the aggressors at Wanhsien, 





PAN-CHINESE CHU 
“Just let them start a war!” 


Mr. Chu’s charges roused the Brit- 
ish representative, Lord Cecil, to 
empurpled fury. 

Controlling himself, Viscount 
Cecil rapped out that from what he 
knew of the incident at Wanhsien 
it was “not at all as described by 
Mr. Chu.” 

Conferences Scheduled. The As- 
sembly voted to call an economic 
and a disarmament conference in 
1927 upon dates as yet undeter- 
mined. 

Christians Rescued. Mrs. Karen 
Jeppe, able chief of the Syrian 
League Commission for the rescue 
of Christian Women in Syria, read 
a cheering report before the As- 
sembly. Said she: “We have res- 
cued from Arabian harems 1,400 
Christian women within four years. 
. . . Our chief difficulty has been 
with the women themselves who 
are usually well treated by their 
masters, and seem to prefer a life 
of luxury and laziness to the work 
we are able to offer them in Chris- 
tian surroundings. . . They are 
mostly Armenian girls sold’ into 
harems when mere children, often 
by their avaricious parents. ... 
We have found that the best way 
of reaching them in the closely 
guarded harems is through washer- 
women who have free access to all 


NEWS 








parts of the women’s quarters, , 
We have funds on hand to last 
until 1927, by which time we hope 
that our rescue work will have 
been practically completed.” 


“Buy Peace!” Foreign Minister 
Holsti of Finland proposed a novel 
scheme for the maintenance of in- 
ternational concord. Said he: “Let 
us buy peace! Let League member 
states pledge themselves to grant 
unlimited credits to any nation at- 
tacked and to withhold all credit 
from the aggressor.” 


Though several delegates  ex- 
pressed approval, the plan was 
tabled last week. 

Bristol. As it must to all dogs, 
Death came last week to Bristol, 
the shaggy St. Bernard who for 
seven years has guarded the por- 
tals of the League of Nations. No 
dog of our generation was more 
famous, few were more beloved, 
none had been patted upon the head 
so many times by  world-potent 
statesmen. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Stockholders’ Meeting 


British air liners roar up daily 
from Croydon, air port of London, 
earry passengers to Paris, Brus- 
sels, Rotterdam and Amsterdam 
for but little more than the price 
of a first class ticket by rail 
and water. Many a tourist, sur- 
prised at the cheapness of these 
fares asks: “Do the planes pay?” 

At London last week the stock- 
holders of Imperial Airways, Ltd. 
were informed by the Chairman of 
their board that they had _ lost 
£20,414 ($99,200) last year in 
transporting passengers by air. 
“We lost fifteen thousand pounds 
in 1924!” cried an irate stock- 
holder. “Where will this end, Sir 
Eric?” 

Sir Eric Campbell Geddes, chair- 
man of Imperial Airways, chair- 
man of the potent Dunlop Rubber 
Co. (TIME, March 1), onetime (1917- 
18) First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and onetime (1919-21) Minister 
of Transport, was not unprepared 


to soothe his stockholders with 
words of cheer. F 
“The Company suffered,” said 


Sir Eric, “from a lack of sufficient 
planes to cope with the peak load 
of traffic during the summer.... 
Our loss was in great measure 
due to the writing off of obsolete 
equipment. ... The real test of 
the soundness of this company’s 
policy will be shown by the report 
for our third year [1926].” 
Concluding with the official hau- 
teur of his potent brother (Sir 
Auckland Campbell Geddes, one- 
time [1920-24] Ambassador to the 
U. S.,) Sir Eric Geddes said: “You 
are aware, gentlemen, that our 
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new air service from England via 
Egypt to India will be inaugurated 
on Jan. I have the honor to 
announce that Sir Samuel Hoare 
(British Secretary of State for 
Air) and Lady Maude (Sir 


Samuel’s wife) will travel as pas- 
sengers on the first of our regu- 
























































































































©Wide World 
Smr ERIC GEDDES 


... had the honor to announce. . . 


larly scheduled flights from Great 
Britain to India.” 

Overawed, the stockholders voted 
support to Chairman Geddes and 
his policies. 


Prophet 


The Very Reverend, the Dean of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London*, pub- 
lished last week are of his many 
prophecies. Said he: “Everything 
points to a coming time of trial 
for the nation and the empire. 
It seems for every reason un- 
likely that our position as a world 
power will endure much longer. 
Much depends upon the friend- 
lness of the United States on 
which we certainly cannot count, 
though of which we should not 
despair. 


“The cordial friendship which 
many Englishmen enjoy with indi- 
vidual Americans must not 
blind us either to the intense con- 
centration of the American people 
at large upon what they consider 
their own interests, or to the pre- 
vailing unfriendliness of America, 
a expressed by its politicians and 





‘William Ralph Inge, pronounced to 
thyme with King. 
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journalists, to this country. 

“If in the future we are attacked 
by a European coalition, we may 
take it as probable that the United 
States will leave us to our fate, 
unless, indeed, we are invaded by a 
black army.” 


Genteel 


British boarding-house keepers 
and other “ladies come down in 
the world” twittered approvingly 
last week over a copy of the Times 
in which the will of Samuel 
William Farmer, rich Wilshire 
squire, was published. His entire 
estate amounting to £400,000 ($1,- 
945,000) was bequeather “to be 
used for the benefit of-upper middle 
and professional class persons of 
both sexes who through ill health 


or advancing years are unable 
to earn a living.” 


Empresses Pass 


Premier Arthur Meighen of Can- 
ada, his party (Conservative) de- 
feated at the polls (TIME, Sept. 
27), quietly handed the resignation 
of his Cabinet to Governor General 
Baron Byng. The Baron was pre- 
paring to return to England last 
week and scarcely tarried longer 
than it took to call to the Premier- 
ship William Lyon Mackenzie King, 
leader of the victorious Liberals. 

As Baron and Baroness Byng 
sailed from Quebec on the Empress 
of France, the newly appointed 
Governor General, Freeman Free- 
man-Thomas, Viscount Willingdon 
(TIME, June 21), embarked with 
Lady Willingdon at Southampton 
on the Empress of Scotland. Mean- 
while Mr. King had formed the 
following Cabinet: 

William Lyon Mackenzie King........ Prime 

Minister and Minister of External Affairs 
James Alexander Robb....Minister of Finance 
Ernest Lapointe................ Minister of Justice 
Charles A. Dunning....Minister of Railways 
Charles Stewart Minister of Interior 


J. C. Elliott............ Minister of Public Works 
William Richard Motherwell......... :..Minister 


of Agriculture 





We Ty. a secceniepitasingpvettenacatoniasniniatatee Minister 

of Customs and Excises 
Se a ee Minister of Health 
Robert Forke............ Minister of Immigration 
ED? Postmaster General 
a ee | Minister 


of Marine and Fisheries 

Lucien Cannon Solicitor General 
Fernand Rinfret. Secretary of State 
Peter Heenan........secreesseees Minister of Labor 
Senator Raoul ili iccccvncsinenbans Minister 
without Portfolio 








GERMANY 
Guild Saved 


Hard by Lake Constance dwells 
a band of craftsmen skilled at a 
unique trade—the building of zep- 
pelins. The late Graf von Zeppe- 
lin taught them the technique of 
their art and paid them well. Dur- 
ing the War all Germany looked 








to them to float tons of explosives 


over London. Then came Ver- 
sailles, and the building of zeppe- 
lins for Germany was forbidden. 
Almost, the great Zeppelin factories 
were ordered destroyed. Almost, 
the “zeppelin guild” on Lake Con- 
stance was scattered. These things 
did not take place because the 
Allies, covetous of reparations, 
=— to accept payment in zeppe- 
ins. 

The last zeppelin with which 
Germany paid now glides over U. S. 
cities, rechristened the Los Angeles. 
Since she nosed out of Friedrich- 
shafen* to fly the Atlantic, pick- 
ings have been lean for zeppelin 
workers on Lake Constance. Last 
winter Dr. Hugo Eckener, presi- 
dent of the Zeppelin plant, toured 
Germany in an effort to raise 
funds to build a zeppelin that 
should fly across the Pole—failed. 
What to do? Must the great zep- 
pelin plant break up after holding 
together heroically during the eight 
years since the War? 

Indefatigable, resolute, Dr. Eck- 
ener, a jolly soul when times are 
brisk, set out for Madrid. It is 
said that he traveled third class 
as far as the Spanish border. 
There he changed to first, rendered 
immaculate his portly form, stepped 















© International 
Dr. HuGco ECKENER 
. +. got the business 





off his train to sell zeppelins to 
Spaniards who did not think they 
wanted them... . 

From Madrid to Friedrichshafen 
glad tidings came at last. Dr. 
Eckener announced last week that 
the Spanish Government will sub- 
sidize the Zeppelin works for five 


*On the German shore of German-Swiss 
Lake Constance. Not to be confused with 
Frederikshavn, Denmark. 









years to the tune of 30,000,000 
pesetas ($4,590,000). 

Monster dirigibles, larger than 
the Los Angeles, will be built to 
fly in four and one-half days from 


Seville to Buenos Aires—now a 
20-day voyage by the _ fastest 
ships. Confident, sanguine, Dr. 


Eckener declared that within three 
years each dirigible will be making 
twelve round trips yearly. 


Plain Speaking 

“Although small it is excellent- 
ly equipped.” 

Thus spoke U. S. Vice Admiral 
Roger Welles at Berlin last week. 
He spoke to President von Hinden- 
burg. He spoke in reply to a ques- 
tion from the Herr President as to 
what he thought of the German 
Navy. 

Never before has the President 
of the Reich thus entertained a 
high naval officer of a power ar- 
rayed against Germany during the 
World War. 

These gestures of international 
concord were made on the occasion 
of a visit by the U. S. European 
flagship Memphis to Kiel, famed 
cradle of German sea power. 


FRANCE 


Past Kenya 


The trim French packet Amiral 
Pierre anchored for a few hours 
last week off Mombasa, the Kenya 
Colony port of British East Africa.. 
From her deck a squat, hawk- 
nosed man, with a bushy black 
beard some eight inches _ long, 
peered ashore. He was the one- 
time super-bandit Sultan Abd-el- 
Krim, de facto sovereign of Morocco 
until his recent capitulation to 
French bayonets (TIME, June 7). 
Before him, last week, lay some 
1,500 more miles of steaming on the 
Amiral Pierre .before he -reaches 
Réunion Island, the lonely seat of 
his life exile. 


BELGIUM 
Royal Engagement 


For a year and more King Al- 
bert and Queen Elizabeth have been 
seriously shopping for a princess, 
Where to look? Crown Prince 
Leopold,* for whom the princess 
was intended, is 24. Therefore the 
Spanish princesses would be a 
trifle young: Beatriz, 17, and Maria 
Christina, 14. Princess Giovanna 
of Italy is 18, but Rome and Brus- 





*Should he ascend the throne he will 
reign as Leopold III, and will be Bel- 
gium’s fourth king. Leopold I (1790-1865) 
was of course Queen Victoria’s “wise 
uncle Leopold.” Leopold II (1835-1909) 
was an uncle of the present king, Albert 
I, and although notoriously dissolute, and 
the ruthless exploiter of the Congo, spent 
much of his ill-gotten wealth on_ public 
buildings and improvements in Belgium. 
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sels are not sO near as they used 
to be before the appearance of 
Mussolini with his antipathy for 
Belgium. Princess Ileana of Ru- 
mania, sole unmarried daughter of 
a Balkan monarch, is of course 
only 17. 


What eligibles 


Scandinavian 


might there be? Unfortunately the 
Sweden, 


kings of Norway, Den- 


r 





CROWN “PRINCE LEOPOLD 


His father found a girl of great 
simplicity 


mark can boast between them not 
a single female offspring. 

Thus faced with a well-nigh des- 
perate situation, Belgian royalty 
bethought itself of royal nieces. 
There was, for example, Princess 
Astrid, 20, robust daughter of 
Prince Carl, Duke of Vastergotland, 
a younger brother of scrawny King 
Gustaf V of Sweden. Recently it 
was decided that she would do 
very nicely. 

King Albert of the Belgians an- 
nounced the engagement of Leopold 
and Astrid last. week in the usual 
formula—declared it “a love match 
. .. @ marriage of inclination.” 

In Brussels, last week, Their 
Belgian Majesties received corres- 
pondents, officially announced the 
engagement to the press. King 
Albert, tall, spectacled, khaki-clad, 
repeated several times during the 
audience: “It is a love match... .” 

Queen Elizabeth, gowned in sal- 
mon pink crépe de chine, said smil- 
ingly: “You know, my son is tall. 


Well, the princess’ reaches his 
eyes.” 

Turning to the King, Her 
Majesty said: “Will you fetch 


the photos we received this morn- 
ing from Stockholm?” 

When His Majesty returned with 
some __ reddish - brown “proofs,” 
Queen Elizabeth continued: “You 
see they’re only proofs, not en- 
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tirely developed, but you may jud 
if there is any exaggeration in the 
name of ‘the world’s most beauti- 
ful princess’ which has been given 
our future daughter.” 

Said King Albert, holding up a 
proof: “Princess Astrid is a young 
girl of great culture and great sim- 
plicity.” 

_ Pressed for details of the wed- 
ding, His Majesty countered: “It 
will be a marriage of inclination 
cos a been arranged. ,,. 
I can say, however, that the mar- 
riage will take place in Brussels 
next spring.” 

At Stockholm King Gustaf of 
Sweden gave a court dinner jn 
honor of his niece* and Crown 
Prince Leopold, who had hastened 
thither last week. Raising high his 
glass, King Gustaf proposed and 
drank to the engagement a potent 
Swedish toast,t crying “Skal!” 
(“your health!”) 

Leopold. Irrepressibles recalled 
last week a sentence written by 
Prince Leopold in his diary at the 
age of nine: “This morning I met 
mama near the library. Now I am 
happy. I have kissed her as much 
as I could.” 

Since then the Prince has grown 
strapping, attended Eton, developed 
a taste for hunting, a penchant for 
cultivating scientifically vegetables, 
chickens, bees. 

Though his Royal Highness spends 
much time in his hothouses and 
amid his beehives and poultry runs, 
he retains a robust interest in 
sport. Before leaving Brussels for 
Stockholm he issued _ instructions 
that detailed news of the Dempsey- 
Tunney fight be cabled to_ him. 
Interviewed by newsgatherers, he 
said: “I watched Tunney through- 
out the American Army boxing 
championship matches in _ 1919 
[from General Pershing’s box]. 

“I have never seen Dempsey 
fight, but any man defeating Tun- 
ney must be a world beater and 
deserves to be champion of the 





*Princess Astrid is also a niece of King 
Christian X of Denmark and of King 
Haakon VII of Norway, since her mother, 
Princess Ingeborg, is their sister. 

+The justly celebrated reputation of 
Swedes as valiant drinkers is due in con- 
siderable measure to the Swedish custom 
of drinking “‘healths” or “toasts” incessant- 
ly at even completely informal meals. Swed- 
ish, and indeed Scandinavian etiquette 
demands that when three or more people 
are at table no one of them shall drink 
so much as a sip of beer, wine or spirits 
except in pledging a toast. At a formal 
Swedish dinner the host rises, catches the 
eye of a guest who also rises, cries “Your 
health!” and they drink. The host must 
repeat this ritual at least once with every 
guest, and each guest must reply in kind 
to the host and hostess, and may similarly 
toast other guests. Naturally young girls 
of no great capacity are expected merely 
to touch a glass to their lips in response 
to the 30 or 40 toasts which they are sure 
to receive at a large dinner. No sue 
quibbling is tolerated of Swedish males. 
Norwegians, less formal, usually dispense 
with “rising to the toast.” Danes are adept 
at putting unwary foreign guests beneath 
the table by pledging them in Danish 
cherry brandy—a sweet potation, suitable 
for heroes. 
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world. I will be greatly surprised 
if Dempsey succeeds in winning 
from Tunney.” 

Astrid. The Princess, a _ dis- 
tinctly “healthy” beauty, is an 
excellent horsewoman, pursues en- 
thusiastically the vigorous pastimes 
of Scandinavian aristocrats: hik- 
ing, hunting, skiing, yachting. 

Belgian news organs gave space 
to a ridiculous fable concerning her 
prowess as a cook last week. 
Prince Leopold’s infatuation, they 
declared, dates from the hour when 
he consumed an endive salad—his 
favorite dish—prepared with espe- 
cial deftness by Princess Astrid. 


NETHERLANDS 


Beer Mutiny 


Her Netherlandic Majesty’s 
Twelfth Regiment marched mile 
after mile with stolid precision one 
day last week toward Assen. 

Hour after hour the hard clay 
road bastinadoed their blistering 
feet. Dutch maids and matrons 
skimmed by on_ bicycles—made 
marching seem the harder. As the 
blazing unclouded sun poured down, 
scowls gathered and perspiration 
trickled slimily upon hot flesh. 
Only one vision of relief loomed. 
BEER! At Assen there would be 
beer for all. 

Arrived at Assen the _ troops 
rushed for their foamy “marching 
draught.” All too soon this cool- 
ing ration disappeared. Unap- 
peased, the men called for more 
beer. Their officers, frugal, metic- 
ulous, refused to sanction further 
beerbibbing. 

For an instant many a steam- 
ing Dutch face grew morose. Then 
a private, thirsty, petulant, vexed, 
picked up a chair, hurled it through 
a window of the beer canteen. 
Defiant, the men seized many a 
bottle, grew pot-valiant, dared to 
chant the “Internationale.” 
Wrathful, beside themselves, the 
oficers summoned the Assen Bar- 
racks Guard, ordered an admoni- 
tory volley fired in the air above 
the mutineers. They, _heedless, 
continued their potations. The 
guard trained their rifles lower, 
fired, killed a non-commissioned of- 
feer who had taken no part in the 
mutiny, sobered the mutineers into 
obedience, 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Vidow Welcomed 


President Thomas Garrigue Mas- 
aryk welcomed to Prague last week 
her who is the widow of President 
Thomas Woodrow Wilson. 

Professor Masaryk remembers 
well that it was onetime Professor 
Wilson who, as President of the 
U.S. furthered the aspirations of 
Cechs and Slovaks at the peace 
conference, and secured recognition 
of the new state of Czechoslovakia 


© Keystone 
Mrs. Wooprow WILSON* 
A professor remembers well... 


by the Allies in the Treaty of St. 
Germain (Sept. 10, 1919). 

Grateful, President Masaryk 
feted Mrs. Wilson at Prague last 
week. With him she discussed at 
length the recent League Assembly 
at Geneva which she had just at- 
tended (TIME, Sept. 20). Together 
they visited Wilson Park, in 
Prague, that Mrs. Wilson might 
choose the site on which Praguers 
will soon erect a Wilson Monu- 
ment. 

At last Mrs. Wilson was driven 
to the railway station, there to 
entrain for Vienna. Upon the 
station wall a brooding portrait is 
cut in high relief. The long ascetic 
face, the level academic brow, the 
expression care-worn but purpose- 
ful, are familiar to Mrs. Wilson. 
Pausing for a moment she com- 
mended the likeness. .. . 

A few hours later Mrs. Wilson 
was in Vienna. There she was 
met by an intimate friend, Miss 
Eleanor McCarthy, New Orleans 
lumber heiress, able aviatrix. 


RUMANIA 


Buzzing 


News came from Bucharest last 
week that the Soviet Russian radio 
stations at Moscow and Odessa are 
now broadcasting nightly criticisms 

*From an oil painting of Mrs. Wilson be- 


fore she left the White House, by Seymour 
Stone. 


of the Rumanian Government in 
Rumanian and appealing to Ruma- 
nian listeners-in to foment a revolt. 

Vexed, War Minister Mircescu 
has countered by ordering the 
Rumanian military radio station to 
send out “a terrific buzzing” when- 
ever the Soviet Russian stations be- 
gin to broadcast. 


GREECE 
Spite 


Dictator Kondylis of Greece, a 
typically, hard-boiled  militarist 
whose agents have resorted more 
than once to poisoning to gain 
his ends, announced himself greatly 
troubled last week by aspersions 
publicly cast in his direction that 
he is playing politics. Pinked 
upon this nice point of military 
honor, General Kondylis forthwith 
dissolved the minute political party 
of which he was nominally the 
head, relaxed not one - iota his 
dictatorial powers. 

Vexed, the General’s political 
opponents branded him in covert 
conversations as a model hypocrite, 
Said M. Tsaldaris. opposition lead- 
er, spitefully. “We will abstain 
from the forthcoming parliamen- 
tary election unless General Kondy- 
lis resigns.” 


BULGARIA 


Melancholy Princess 


Since Boris III, King of the Bul- 
garians, is a bachelor his eldest sis- 
ter, Princess Eudoxia, 28, has had 
thrust upon her by default the 
duties if not the title of a queen. 
Eudoxia, by temperament melan- 
choly and reserved, is little known 
to foreigners. Therefore when the 
Berlin: National Zeitung began to 
publish her “memoirs,” last week, a 
mild sensation rippled. 

Berliners, scanning Eudoxia’s au- 
tobiography, became convinced that 
she conscientious!y wrote it herself. 
What “feature writer” would have 
set down bluntly: “Bulgarian wom- 
en are naturally inclined to adapt 
themselves to the reasoning of men. 
Consequently we consider uncalled 
for such an innovation as women’s 
suffrage. ... 

“Upon rising every morning,” 
continues the Princess, “I go im- 
mediately to help my brother with 
his fairly bulky correspondence. 
[Both are fluent in all the principal 
European tongues.}]....We par- 
take of a light breakfast, and fre- 
quently dine together at about 
2 p.m. After dinner I play some 
athletic game such as tennis or 
ride horseback. An hour during 
the afternoon is devoted to official 
visits. ...I deplore the fact that 
so many of my girlhood friends 
have moved to other countries upon 
their marriage, leaving me with 
few intimates... ” 


Returning to the theme of 





Foreign 


royalty the Princess concludes: 
“On the stage and upon the mo- 
tion picture screen we are por- 
trayed with diamond crowns and 
robes of ermine. ...As a matter 
of fact I have purchased exactly 
two new gowns in the last two 
years. Both are all Bulgarian in 
style, material and workmanship. 
. . . Princesses do not bedeck them- 
selves. . . . We, like all women, de- 
serve the best of our fatherland and 
of humanity as good housewives.” 


JAPAN 
Liquidation 


Japanese financiers, squatting in 
conference, pored dubiously last 
week over an imperial proclama- 
tion which seemed likely to affect 
the whole industrial development 
of Japan. 

The imperial family, it was pro- 
claimed, will proceed gradually to 
liquidate its holdings of industrial 
stocks and bonds. 

At present Japanese workmen 
eannot strike if employed by an 
enterprise in which the Mikado 
or his family has an interest, for 
such a strike would be interpreted 
not only as an affront to the Im- 
perial House but as a defamation 
of the gods from whom the Mikado 
is descended. Hence, in disputes 
between capital and labor, the Em- 
peror has gradually been drawn 
into the position—undesirable for 
a modern sovereign—of standing al- 
ways with the full purse against 
the empty. Now, by liquidating 
its holdings, the Imperial House 
will resume the high impartiality 
expected of sovereigns, 


CHINA 


Conference Gutters 


Silas Hardy Strawn, shrewd Chi- 
cago lawyer, for more than a year 
U. S. representative at the Chinese 
Extra-territoriality Conference in 
Peking (TIME, Aug. 31, 1925, et 
seq.) packed his bags last week 
and prepared to embark for the 
U. S., as the Conference broke up. 

Said Mr. Strawn to newsgather- 
ers: 

“We are leaving the conference 
up in the air, the Chinese having 
run out on us. 

“The War Lords are too much 
interested in wars to concern them- 
selves with the ultimate best inter- 
ests of the nation, the sole object 
of the wars being control of the 
customs revenue pot. I fear it will 
be long before anything resem- 
bling a recognizable government 
sits in Peking. 

“In the event of the resumption, 
with some dependable Peking gov- 
ernment, the conference could be 
brought to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion in a short time.” 


TIME 


© Keystone 
PRINCESS EUDOXIA 


Two years, two dresses 
(See p. 17) 


Communist Victories 


Chaos flung engulfing wings over 
China last week. In their shadow 
Anarchy gibbered. The Chinese 
Communist tide, welling upward 
from Canton (TIME, Sept. 6), 
gained undisputed headway at last. 
During the week the one hundred 
million Chinese who dwell in the 
Yangtze River valley found them- 
selves in the power of the Can- 
tonese Communist Super-Tuchun 
Chang Kai-shek. The Great Pow- 
ers, anxious, perturbed, despatched 
a total of 40 warships up the 
Yangtze to protect their nationals. 

War lords linked with the de- 
velopment of this extraordinary sit- 
uation: 

Super-Tuchun Wu Pei-fu, until 
recently “War lord of Central 
China,” long a_ potent bulwark 
against Communism, found his 
forces crumbling and his officers 
deserting by dozens last week as 
he retreated from Hankow, his one- 
time stronghold on the Yangtze, to 
Chengchow in northern Honan 
Province. 

Super-Tuchun Sun Chuan-feng, 
“War lord of Shanghai,” appeared 
to have gone to Wu’s aid too late 
(TIME, Sept. 20) and was experi- 
encing difficulty last week in 
holding against the Communists 
one of his military strongholds, 
Nanchang, only 400 miles from 
Shanghai. 

Super-Tuchun 


Chang __—‘ Tso-lin, 
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“War lord of Manchuria and Pe. 
king,” sent re-enforcements to Wu 
somewhat half-heartedly last week, 
but concentrated upon improving 
the defenses of Peking. He feared: 
1) That Central China might go 
over to the Cantonese who would 
then doubtless press their advan- 
tage northward and seize Peking. 
2) That the armies of Super- 
Tuchun Feng Yu-hsiang, formerly 
“War lord of Peking,” might swarm 
down again upon that city from 
Mongolia, whither they were driven 
during the summer by Chang and 
Wu (TIME, June. 14). 

Super-Tuchun Chang Kai-shek, 
the victorious Cantonese war lord, 
spent the week in directing success- 
ful campaigns against Wu and Sun 
and in strengthening his position at 
Hankow. 

Wuchang, a rich and potent city 
just across the river from Han- 
kow, held out against Chang last 
week, though the siege which he 
laid to it reduced the inhabitants 
(including 21 U. S. citizens) to a 
state bordering on famine. 

The Cantonese Chang puffed his 
vast and sudden conquests last week 
to extravagant and imaginary pro- 
portions in a communiqué: 

“One half of the Chinese Re- 
public is now controlled by our 
Communal armies which are svu- 
preme in the provinces of Kwan- 
tung, Kwangsi, Kweichow, Hunan, 
Szechwan, Hupeh and Kansu, with 
part control of Honan and Shensi 
provinces.” 

On the Yangtze. The 40 foreign 
warships patroling the Yangtze 
River last week were subjected to 
incessant and haphazard fire from 
the embattled Chinese soldiery. The 
U. S. gunboat Pigeon was hit by 
some hundreds of Chinese rifle and 
machine gun bullets and the three 
U. S. sailors were slightly wounded. 
The French gunboat Baliny was 
likewise fired upon, as were numer- 
ous British destroyers and mer- 
chant craft, but no casualties were 
reported. 

Above the Yangtze Rapids, at 
Wanhsien, a British river gun- 
boat expedition penetrated in suffi- 
cient force to intimidate the local 
dictator, General Yang Sen, who was 
prevailed upon to release two Brit- 
ish river steamers recently seized 
by his men. 


MacMurray Off 


U. S. Minister John Van Antwerp 
MacMurray, set out for Shanghai 
and there visited Super-Tuchun 
Sun. Embarking at Shanghai for 
Manila last week, Mr. MacMurray 
announced his intention of taking 
council with Governor General Leo- 
nard Wood of the Philippines as to 
the  eimaad Oriental policy of the 
U. &; 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Majority Opinion 


A majority of the correspondents 
in Mexico cabled last week their 
opinion that the Roman Catholic 
Church stands on the verge of de- 
feat in its struggle against the 
suppressive laws of the Calles Gov- 
ernment (TIME, Feb. 22 et seq). 
Reasons for the correspondents’ 
majority opinion: 

Petition Squelched. Roman Catho- 
lic attempts to secure six million 
signatures for a petition of pro- 
test to be presented to the Mexican 
Parliament resulted in the presen- 
tation to that body last week of 
the petition—signed by 162,830 
persons. The Mexican Chamber of 
Deputies refused to act upon the 
petition by a vote of 161 to 1.* 

Boycott Fizzles. When the Ro- 
man Catholic boycott of Mexican 
commerce was instituted (TIME, 
Aug. 16 et seq.) Thomas W. La- 
mont, potent international banker, 
stern, suave partner of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., requested his agents 
in Mexico to survey the boycott 
situation from a purely financial 
aspect. 

The “Lamont Report,” as it was 
promptly christened, sped over 
humming rails from Mexico City to 
Manhattan last week. Conclusion: 
1) That Mexican commerce has 
returned to normal in every Mexi- 
can state but one. 2) That in the 
city of Guadalajara, famed Roman 
Catholic stronghold, commerce has 
regained a level of about 60% 
of normal, 


Well poised, the Lamont agents 
did not scorn to include picturesque 
details in their fiscal tabulation. 
They reported that: 1) Roman 
Catholic families, enjoined not to 
attend the cinema, have very wide- 
ly eschewed the cinema _ houses 
which they individually patronized, 
but have sought others in parts 
of their cities where they are not 
known. 2) At Guadalajara many 
self-styled devout Roman Catholics, 
imperfectly converted from pagan- 
ism, are to be seen on their knees 
in streets praying to Xochimilco, 
the pagan god of Mexico City’s 
canal district, imploring him to 
loose floods upon President Calles 
as a punishment for the President’s 
disrespect toward the Virgin of 
Guadalupe. 

Mexican Pope? There would ap- 
pear to be left to the Mexican 
Episcopate only the weapon of 
violence against the Calles Gov- 
ernment—a weapon which the Epis- 
copate has resolutely and repeatedly 


— 


"Deputy Ernesto Hidalgo of Guanajuato. 
His valorous championship of the petition 
was greeted by cries of “Swine, you have 
taken Catholic bribes! Let him talk him- 
self into the mud! Let’s talk about the 
Dempsey-Tunney fight!” (News of this match 
was then being received over the radio.) 


declared that it will not attempt 
to use. . 

The only avenue of compromise 
which appeared open last week was 
a reported offer by the Calles Gov- 
ernment to recognize and tolerate 
a Mexican Pope who shou!d have 
no connection with the See of Rome. 
Though many of the Roman Catho- 
lic prelates of Mexico are pure- 
blooded Mexicans (some are even 
Mexican Indians), the Episcopate 
has hitherto repudiated all pro- 
posals of this sort. None the less 
Mexican news organs reported last 
week that Bishop Diaz of Tabasco 
“Generalissimo of the Episcopate” 
had been recalled hastily from a 
tour of the provinces by the Arch- 
bishop of Mexico to confer as to a 
compromise with officials of the 
Mexican Government. : 


Mexico v. Yaqui 


President Calles called upon all 
members of his Cabinet last week 
to curtail rigorously the expenses 
of their several departments. The 
State, he declared, must mobilize 
its every resource for the coming 
campaign to discipline if not ex- 
tinguish the rebellious Yaqui In- 
dians of Sonora (TIME, Sept. 27). 

The President’s staunch per- 
sonal friend, onetime (1920-24) 
President Obregon, declared to 
newsgatherers: 

“Considering the number of men 
the Calles Government is mobiliz- 
ing and the appointment of certain 
generals to lead the Federals 
against the Indians and the mod- 
ern war methods to be employed, 
I believe that the main groups of 
the Indians will be broken up 
within 90 days.” 

Later it was announced that 
General Obregon will himself com- 
mand the 30,000 troops which the 
Government has announced it will 
send against the Yaquis. 


Nicaraguan Armistice 


Upon the U. S. cruiser Rochester, 
anchored off the east coast of 
Nicaragua, Rear Admiral Julian 
L. Latimer received last week rep- 
resentatives of the unrecognized 
de facto government of Nicaragua 
and the militant leader of Nicara- 
gua’s revolutionaries, General José 
Maria Moncada. President Cham- 
orro of Nicaragua conveyed 
through his representatives the 
terms of an armistice which he 
was willing to conclude with the 
embattled revolutionaries (TIME, 
May 17 et seq.). General Mon- 
cada accepted the terms of armis- 
tice with slight modifications. 
Loomed a peace conference under 
U. S. auspices, at which Usurper 
Chamorro, and the “revolutionaries” 
(really “counter revolutionaries’) 
may compose their differences. 


MUSIC 


Deep River 


“A native opera in jazz, the mu- 
sic to be by W. Franke Harling, 
the words by Laurence Stallings, 
an original form, original context 
-...” so sketchily have run the an- 
nouncements of Deep River (TIME, 
Feb. 1). But people, knowing the 
achievements of these men, have 
dared to predict more—a big, real 
work essentially American . 
opera revolutionized . . . jazz dig- 
nified, established. Was not this 
the Laurence Stallings of What 
Price Glory? of The Big Parade? 
Was not this the Franke Harling 
of A Light from St. Agnes given 
last winter (Time, Jan. 4) by the 
Chicago Civic Opera Co., to his ever- 
lasting glory, a composer in whose 
background the most academic clas- 
sicism had rubbed elbows with the 
janglings of Tin Pan Alley?* What 
limits could there be to the pos- 
sibilities of Deep River? Last week 
came the answer when, after a 
preliminary showing in Lancaster, 
Pa., it opened in Philadelphia. 

Stalling’s Share. The scene is 
New Orleans in 1830—Creole days 
when gentlemen worthy of the 
name kept two establishments, one 
for the white women lawfully 
theirs, another for quadroons who 
found their favor. One M. Brus- 
ard, proudest of all Creoles, is be- 
trayed by his_ mistress, seeks 
another, finds Mugette, lovely, desir- 
able, almost white. Strangers hap- 
pen by Kentuckians, staggering 
drunk but thirsty still for liquor 
and for women like their own to 
be their slaves. Pistol shots; and 
one intruder is dead, the other 
enamored of Mugette. A voodoo 
scene, and Mugette begs a charm 
to win her lover, follows her most 
savage instincts until, despairingly, 
she turns to God. The wrath of the 
devil-worshipers and then—the 
Quadroon Ball, graceful, gay at 
first, then bloody, riotous. M. Brus- 
ard and the lover from over the 
mountains are killed. Only Mugette 
is left, loverless, as completely, as 
inevitably alone as only her racial 
impurity could make her. So did 
Laurence Stallings conceive his 
share of Deep River,} told it sharp- 
ly, brutally, profanely as would 
become a dramatist strange to the 
gentler art of libretting. 

Harling’s Share. “Not jazz at 
all,” some said but they were the 
ones whose senses ‘were too dull 
to catch the relentless one-two- 
three-four beat that pulsed its way 
through the second act. They had 


*Broadway sweat shop where jazz tunes 
are manufactured wholesale. 


+The scene of Franke Harling’s other 
melodramatic opera, The Light from St. 
Agnes, was likewise laid in Louisiana. 
There was a passionate mistress, Toinette. 
There were likewise drunks, although not 
Kentuckians. And the tale was likewise 
told sharply, brutally, profanely. 
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looked for trick instruments, 
screeches, yowlings, offensive per- 
cussives, and there was none of 
that. But even the untutored ones 
felt instinctively that then they 
were hearing the best music of 
the piece. The first and last acts 
are mostly dialogue sprinkled here 
and there with an aria of the light 
opera type, pretty, trite, unsuitable 
to snorting drama. The second act 
is different, written for no love- 
lorn gentlefolk, but for a great 
primitive mass, sung by them, sav- 
agely, hauntingly, throbbingly, mas- 
terfully done. 

Comment. Critics were wary, 
called it an interesting effort to 
“solve the age-old problem of re- 
conciling music and drama in the 
theatre,” commended Composer 
Harling for his mighty second act, 
deplored the fact that it was so 
much too big for the two acts that 
framed it, wondered if the same. au- 
dience would be able to delight in 
the many heterogeneous parts. 


In San Francisco 


The San Francisco Grand Opera 
Association, well scrubbed politi- 
cally and artistically, gave last 
week in the Civic Auditorium the 
first of twelve performances that 
will make up its fourth annual sea- 
son. Martha was the happy choice, 
had worthy treatment by the im- 
ported principals, the domestic 
chorus. All praise went to Musi- 
cal Director Gaetano Merola who 
conducted. Otto H. Kahn was 
there, guest of Robert I. Bentley, 
head of the local organization, 
spoke, as is his wont, said in effect 
what he has said many times be- 
fore, that the time will come be- 
fore long when great and now 
frequently wasted U. S. opera 
talent will have its full oppor- 
tunity in a circuit of organizations 
producing the masterpieces of music 
drama all over the U. S. 


Fussy 


It will be 100 years next spring 
since Ludwig van Beethoven, 
mighty genius of his day, pulled off 
his boots, crawled into bed and 
died, as feebly, as impotently as 
any little man might do. To com- 
memorate the centenary of his 
death musical organizations the 
world over have announced Bee- 
thoven Memorial programs. The 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
will revive his one and only opera, 
Fidelio, orchestras will feature 
his symphonies above all others. 
Thus everywhere musicians are 
scouring for relics of Beethoven. 
Last’ week in’ Europe a discovery 
was made, not an unfinished sym- 
phony to be treated and pieced to- 
gether, nor a scrap of a sonata, 









CoMPOSER HARLING 


No screeches, yowlings 
(See p. 19) 


cool, clear, deathless, but a part of 
a diary on an old memorandum 
sheet scratched by Beethoven, the 
querulous, untidy, unreasonable old 
man. It has to do with his servant 
problems: 
“January 31—Discharged servant. 
“February 15—Engaged cook. 
“March 8—Discharged cook. 
“March 22—Engaged servant. 
“April 1—Discharged servant. 
“May 6—Discharged cook. 
“May 30—Engaged general serv- 
ant. 
“July 1—Took cook. 
“July 28—Cook quit. Four bad 
days for me. Took meals at 
Lerchenfeld. 
“August 29—Discharged general 
servant. 
“September 6—Took servant. 


“December 3—Servant disap- 
peared. 

“December 22—Engaged _ serv- 
ant.” 





SCIENCE 





German Renaissance 


Ten thousand German scientists 
tumbled into smoky Diisseldorf last 
week for the 89th congress of the 
Society of German Natural Philoso- 
phers and Physicians.* Whether 
they came in lace-ornamented first 


*Founded in 1822 at Leipzig by learned 
Lorenz Oken (1779-1851) ; real name Ochen- 
fuss, obstreperous editor of Isis, friend of 
Goethe. On the basis of Immanuel Kant’s 
(1724-1804) critical philosophy and with 
clues from Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762- 
1814) and Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von 
Schelling (1775-1854) he created the syste- 
matic plans upon which modern scientific 
knowledge is ranged. Protean, he lectured, 
at Jena, on general natural history, zoology, 
comparative anatomy, human, animal and 
plant physiology. 
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class coaches or in clattering fourth 
class vans, whether with leather 
portmanteaux or _ wicker lunch 
cases, whether smartly frocked or 
draggedly trousered—the ten thou- 
sand meant this congress to be the 
renaissance of a German culture, 
without the patina of which, in 
the years before the War, no stv- 
dent anywhere felt himself raised 
above shambling mediocrity. 

But, zealous as were these men, 
none said anything deemed worthy 
of cable transmission, that had not 
already been said at least in sub- 
stance by his compeers in the U. §., 
Great Britain, France, Italy or 
Japan. 

Bumke of Munich said that the 
U. S. methods of sterilizing insane 
and subnormal persons were “sense- 
less.” Doubtless he did not know 
that in the U. S. (in spite of per- 
missive laws passed last year in 
Idaho, Minnesota, Oregon and 
Utah) _ sterilization, to prevent 
transmission of mental insufficiency 
from parent to offspring, is not 
favored. Too little is yet known 
about eugenics, U. S. physicians 
feel, to incur the legal risk of con- 
trolling procreation. They feel also 
that promiscuous sterilization would 
induce prostitution among women, 
baser vices among men. Professor 
Bumke’s arguments against such 
operations duplicated the U. S. 
attitude. He did, however, supply 
a new and quaint observation. 
“There are,” he said, “too many 
lunatics at large in the world for 
wholesale castration.” 

Straub of Munich, with good 
knowledge of cool Miinchen Brau, 
remarked: “Alcohol is the oldest 
pleasure poison known to man.... 
It is the taking of wrong amounts 
of alcohol by those whose systems 
are not properly adjusted which 
has caused all the trouble with 
drink since Noah.”* 

Ebbecke of Bonn pointed out 
that, contrary to vulgar belief, 
white hands might be warm, red 
hands cold. Temperature depends 
upon the amount of blood in cir- 
culation. Tint depends upon the 
location of the capillaries through 
which the blood seeps. 

Stepp of Jena commended U. &. 
Experimenters Hess and Steenbock 
for their experiments in stimulating 
the production of vitamins in vege- 
table oils by means of the ultra- 
violet rays (artificial sunshine) of 
mercury lamps. Too much 
vitamin-potent food might injure 
patients. 

De Quervain of Switzerland re- 
told the well-known prophylactic 
use of iodine in common salt 

against goitre. It is less well- 
known that iodine as a preventive 
is effective only before adolescence. 
After puberty iodine may stimv- 
late a latent goitre. 

Ehrenhaft of Vienna again pre- 
sented his hypothesis of electrical 





*After the Flood: And Noah began to be 
a husbandman, and he planted a vineyard; 
And he drank of the wine, and was drunk- 
en; and he was uncovered within his tent— 
GENESIS 9: 20-21. He was somewhat over 
600 years old then. 
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bodies smaller than electrons, of 
particles approximately one mil- 
lionth of a yard in diameter. Prac- 
tically none believed him. 

Sioli of Dusseldorf and Muehlens 
of Hamburg offered their new drug 
plasmochin as a more effective 
specific against malaria than is 
the old stand-by quinine. 

Wamoscher of Berlin described 
the micromanipulator, precision 
instrument that can operate on 
objects of microscopic size 1/1000 
millimeter (about 1/250,000 in.) 
in diameter. 

Zeiss microscope makers of Jena 
showed a cinema reel of unicellular 
life—isolated bacterium pneumo- 
coccus (pneumonia), bacterium 
streptococcus (pus), saccharomyces 
(yeast). It is possible to infect 
and kill an animal with a single 
germ. Such a germ proliferates to 
form a colony. 

Bechhold of Frankfort retold of 
the goldplating of organisms too 
minute to be seen under the most 
powerful of microscopes—such as 
the bacteriophage of d’Herelle 
(Time, Aug. 30). A solution known 
to contain or suspected of con- 
taining such organisms is mixed 
with a solution of gold chloride. 
The chlorine atoms are dragged 
away from those of the gold, leav- 
ing the gold to adhere to the ultra- 
microscopic organisms, like a fitted 
armor. Such golden cases may be 
counted, studied, and the nature 
of their petty contents learned by 
inference. 

Binz and Raeth of Berlin assert- 
ed that they had sorted out from 
cancer pus a fat little, wand- 
shaped germ which they were able 
to breed. They could look at it 
under a microscope and believe it 
to be a parasite whose virus may 
cause .some type of cancer (see 
p. 83.) 


Naked Mice 


Londoners stroked their polls, 
musing. “It is all a matter of 
heredity,” their countryman, one 
H. C. Brooke had announced. In 
collaboration with Dr. F. A. E. 
Crew of Edinburgh University, he 
had bred a strain of mice which, 
when 16 days old, became bald; 
when three weeks old, lost the 
fur off their backs; when a month 
old, ran naked. Some day, pre- 
dicted Mouse-Breeder Brooke, at 
the present rate of shaving, clip- 
ping, singeing, bobbing, waving, 
shingling, barbers will be unneces- 
sary to mankind. 


Train Caller 


In London, at last week’s engi- 
neering exhibition two miniature 
electric cars obeyed when one 
Major Raymond Phillips, inventor, 
shouted “Go!” “Stop!” “Go back!” 
Inventor Phillips activated them by 
means of a radio microphone deli- 
cately adjusted to transmit only 
sounds of a certain, definite pitch. 


TIME 


RELIGION 


Core of Potency 


Seven hundred years ago died in 
Assisi a man called Francis. Little 
things suffice to remind men of 
great, and the coincidence that 
makes the number 1226 resemble 
the number 1926 was enough to 
set Benito Mussolini, that wise 
man, pondering upon the life and 
works of St. Francis of Assisi. 
Economy, piety, charity, simplicity, 
loyalty—these, and other bulking 
labels which people have tagged 
onto the man Francis, and which 
tradition stipulates for the order 
of Friars which he founded, ap- 
pealed to Benito Mussolini as vir- 
tues that would well become the 
nation of Italy in his consulship. 
He proclaimed* St. Francis the 
patron saint of Fascism, and ap- 
pointed the year from September, 
1926 to September, | 1927 as a year, 
of “Franciscanism.” There was an 
imposing torchlight procession at 
Assisi and many a high mass in 
the ravaged old Church of the 
Aracoeli. The King dedicated a 
new road to the stony hole where 
Francis lived for a while at La 
Verna, and the Fascist Government 
—in the person of the Minister 
of Public Instruction, Signor Fedele 
—marched through the streets of 
Assisi. Donna Tittoni, wife of the 
president of the Senate, heads a 
committee to design simple fashions 
for women. Imported luxuries 
are forbidden. Passports will be 
refused, during the Franciscan 
year, for any travel for pleasure 
outside the country. The nation 
is asked to suffer cold that the 
consumption of coal may be limited. 
Just what these manifestations of 
national parsimony and party poli- 
tics have to do with dead Jack 
Bernardone nobody has quite made 
clear. 


That was his name. According 
to one story, which has the smell 
of truth, he was never christened 
Francis; his friends called him 
Francis for a nickname, as you 
might say “Frenchy” or “Frog,” 
because of his madness for. French 
poetry, French amour, French 
cooking. He could play the sack- 
but and he sang, in a voice not 
very even, but bright and moving, 
the songs of the trouvéeres. For the 
rest he was thin, fastidiously 
jeweled, ingenuous rather’ than 
witty, and supremely gay. His 
father, Pietro Bernardone, a sub- 
stantial citizen, was banner-bearer 
of the guild of the cloth merchants 
of Assisi. 

Bernardone, the father, permitted 
himself only once to display the 
irritation which his son’s behavior 
had so often occasioned. As a 
rule he accepted Jack’s madcapery 
with an indulgent “Tschik’; with 


*Of course without ecclesiastical authority 
30 to do. Pope Pius XI had already decreed 
special observance of the septocentenary, 
had termed St. Francis, “A second Jesus 
Christ’”” (Time, June 28), 
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the Signora he often delayed in 
his shop discussing how Jack 
wasted his days lounging and sing- 
ing beside fountains, how he re- 
bounded from one girl to another, 
above all how he spent money— 
wasting it, throwing it away in 
pursefuls. “More like some prince 
than our son,” said the mother in 
despair; but the father had not 
even objected when Jack rode off 
to war, preposterously martial, on 
a gelded roan. Early in the cam- 
paign Jack got a fever; he came 
home before the rest, yellow and 
thinner, with huge eyes. He could 
not sleep well now; Pietro Bernar- 
done would hear him tossing on 
his bed (he lay on the top floor) 
and sometimes crying aloud, in a 
voice harsh with dream. Yes, 
Pietro Bernardone had been wor- 
ried about his son. But now he 
was angry... 

They stood in : the hallway of the 
bishop of their diocese—young Jack 
and Bernardone and the bishop. At 
their feet was a parcel of rich 
woven-stuffs, linen and cloth of gold, 
a silver altar cloth, a sword-belt. 
The bishop, brown and quiet, was 
explaining something, half-humor- 
ously, to Pietro Bernardone; the 
merchant seemed too angry to hear 
him. Had he ever denied his son 
anything? Why, Jack’s friends 
called him Francis because of his 
rich ways. And now to turn thief. 
If Jack had asked he would have 
given him that bundle of gew-gaws. 
But to run off with them to give 
them to the Church—bah! A vision, 
did the bishop say? The bishop 
would make him give the goods 
back? Visions like that would 
land a bey in the lock-up... . 

But then both turned to look at 
Francis. With slow, accustomed 
motions the boy was taking off his 
clothes. He tossed the last gar- 
ment onto the pile at their feet. 
“Up to this time,” he said, “I have 
called Pietro Bernardone father; 
now I will serve only my Father 
in Heaven.” He went out, clad in 
a bit of sackcloth, through the 
door. It was winter. Frost black- 
ened the orange trees. They say 
that he was singing. 

How in the praise of God he put 
away the comforts of man’s life 
is known to all, but who can tell 
what spirit prompted him, what 
spirits battled in his ghostly heart? 
Surely, when he tossed in the attic 
at Assisi, a voice spoke to him, and 
whether this voice spoke from his 
own heart or from the rayless ceil- 
ing overhead makes little difference 
in the long run. He went out in- 
to the frost; presently he was 
joined by a wealthy citizen named 
Bernard of Quintaville and a 
canon from a neighboring church 
named Peter. These three built 
themselves a hut adjoining the 
leper hospital. Lepers he had 
loathed unspeakably. But perfect 
love had cast out loathing: it was 
on the road from Apulia. He 
jumped from his horse and em- 
braced a leper. “He receives,” said a 
Cardinal, “those whom God himself 
will not receive, ...” So he lived 





in hunger among _ rocks, trees, 
beasts. The birds, knowing his 
gentle heart, came close to him. 
Often he preached to them, and 
once, as his congregation flew 
away, it .was seen that their in- 
numerable wings made the pattern 
of a cross upon the sky. 

He begged for his food and 
clothes. From what was offered 
him he took the worst. A peasant 
gave him an old tunic; he tied 
a piece of rope about his waist; 
ten years later that costume was 
the uniform of 5,000 men.* But 
even the order that he founded, 
whose members he exhorted to 
charity and abstinence, was an 
order of service as well as prayer; 
Francis of Assisi renounced soci- 
ety; he never renounced man. In 
the cold wilderness the songs of 
the troubadours rose to his lips; 
wandering in the forests he sang 
his Canticle of the Sun, calling 
Fire his brother, gay and fierce 
and strong, and Water his sister, 
pure and clear and inviolate. Some- 
how he had won his way to the 
secret core of potency, of happi- 
ness; like Christ in Galilee he 
seemed, proclaiming God, to pro- 
claim life. It is not true that he 
abjured all luxury. He kept about 
him one rag of splendor: the man- 
ners of a king. “I am dying,” 
cried a little friar who flinched 
under the fasts. “You may eat,” 
said Francis, and lest the weak 
brother be shamed he insisted that 
the rest should eat with him. 
When he heard of a girl who 
wanted to join a convent against 
the wishes of her family he helped 
her to run away. 

Her name was Clare. She was 
the 17-year-old daughter of a 
nobleman of Assisi; she founded 
a holy order. for women, was 
canonized after her death like 
Francis, whom she had loved all 
her life. Many writers have told 
of the love of these two people, 
but only one with a beauty worthy 
of his theme—the medieval clerk 
who tells about the shadow of 
the fire. High in the west sky it 
was seen, a white moving glow 
like the reflection of an enormous 
conflagration, but when the peas- 
ants came running with mattocks 
and wild faces to see what build- 
ing had burned down, they found 
only Francis and Clare, eating to- 
gether, and talking about the love 
of God. Soon another fire visited 
Francis in the shape of a white 
iron on his eyeballs, for he was 
going blind. Renaissance surgeons 
knew few remedies. They brought a 
seething cautery, he spoke to the 
fire: “God made you beautiful; 
I pray you be courteous with me.” 
Before he died he saw, he received, 
on Mount Alverno, the revelation 
that is known as the Stigmata. 

This revelation occurred on Al- 
verno of the Apennines. Francis 
owned this mountain. A _ gentle 
man named Orlando of Chiusi, 
who had great lands in Tuscany, 
had given it to him. He went 


*A century later the uniform became 
Dante’s shroud. 
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there for his last fast. Looking 
into the sky, he saw the sun 
darkened, the clouds blotted out by 
a terrible, immense, anguished, and 
lovely person—was it a seraph, or 
archangel? He could not tell, but 
at the sight his body grew weak 
with pity and grief for he saw 
that this person, blemishless, was 
crucified, his head and_ wings 
stretched over heaven on a cross. 
The vision faded; night swam into 
the sky; and looking down Saint 
Francis saw the marks of nails i 
his own hands. 


Lord Bishop 


This week, if he keeps safe 
from storm by night and peril in 
Canada, will arrive in the U. S. 
the Right Honorable and Right 
Reverend Arthur Foley Winning- 
ton Ingram, Lord* Bishop of Lon- 
don. Guest of the Department of 
Religious Education of the National 
Council of the Episcopal Church, 
he will spend six weeks here, 
lecturing at colleges and schools. 
“You might also arrange,” he 
wrote an executive, “for me to 
play tennis or squash raquets or 
golf with young men, as I am 
still playing all of these pretty 
well.” 

The Lord Bishop is 68. He 


*All British bishops are entitled to be 
addressed as “my lord.” Besides the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, the Bish- 
ops of London, Durham, Winchester, have 
permanent seats in the House of Lords. 
Twenty-one other bishops sit by ecclesiasti- 
cal election. 
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likes boys. An active, voluble man 
with a big mouth and a profession- 
ally magnetic smile, he is skilled 
in the art of human intercourse, 
that art which consists of a 
measured degree of self-withdrawal 
combined with a hint of infinite 
comprehension. It is an art which 
can be practiced, in its higher de- 
grees, only by amateurs, but when 
Bishop Ingram oversteps urbanity 
in his social assault upon the 
young persons submitted to his 
attention, he always has his Faith 
as an excuse. He has done an 
immense. amount of good. He was 
appointed Lord Bishop of London 
at the early age of 43 upon nom- 
ination by. the Crown after four 
years of a lesser episcopacy. Until 
that time he had n working 
in Bethnal Green, London, a slum 
district, full of immigrants, 
threaded with crooked little streets 
that began in Ireland and ended 
in Palestine; he had started the 
Oxford Settlement, a social centre 
whose purpose it was to apply 
Oxford methods of tempered de- 
cency to roughs, toughs, hooligans. 
He read of his appointment on 
top of a bus, and looked dismally 
forward to the time when he 
would be forced to live in a palace. 

The Right Honorable and Right 
Reverend Arthur Foley Winning- 
ton Ingram took two rooms in the 
palace for himself. The rest he 
turned over to the — servants. 
Every Saturday afternoon he gave 
a party, but instead of the Duchess- 
es and financiers’ widows who had 
so often graced the board of his 
predecessor, Bishop Creighton, the 
guests at Bishop Ingram’s parties 
were working-girls and - bargees. 
During the War he held scores 
of services on the _battle-front. 
The press has called him, at vari- 
ous times, the Omnibus Bishop, the 
King’s First Bishop, the Breezy 
Bishop, the Bishop of the Slums. 
Punch one lampooned him in some 
gentle verses.* Before _ starting 
for the U. S. he offered his palace 
rent-free “to any churchman or 
churchwoman. who will pay the 
salaries of the servants and the 
taxes on the house.” Some years 
ago he stated that while his income 
was £10,000 ($48,700) a year, his 
expenditures were £10,795. Only 
£294 ($1,432) went for personal 
expenses. 


*From ae till evening, from evening till 
night, 

I preach and organize, lecture and write, 

And all over London my gaitered legs fly— 

Was ever a Bishop so busy as 1? 


When writing my sermons, the best of my 
work’ll 

Be done in the trains on the Undergound 
circle ; 

I can write one complete, with a fine per- 
oration, 

Between Charing Cross and Mansion House 
Station. 


For luncheon I swallow a sandwich of ham, 
As I rush up the steps of a Whitechapel 


ram; 
Or with excellent appetite I will discuss 
A halfpenny bun on a Waterloo bus. 


No table is snowy with damask for me; 
My cloth is the apron that covers my knee; 
No manservants serve and no kitchenmaids 


dish up ; 
The frugal repasts of this Suffragan Bishop. 
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Mission Housekeeping 


Dr. Edward C. Moore, who, as 
amiable, learned preacher to Har- 
yard University, has helped make 
the voluntary religious services in 
Appleton Chapel there popular 
among the students, is also presi- 
dent of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions (oldest foreign mission so- 
ciety in the U. S.; formed 1810). 
As such, he reported with especial 
pleasure last week that his Board 
had been good housekeepers during 
their fiscal year, which ended Aug. 
31. Contrary to expectations they 
had lived within their means, had 
spent $2,152,272 of the $2,152,765 
donated their work by legacies, 
by individuals, by churches (chiefly 
Congregational). 


Succoth 


The 15th of Tishri (Hebrew Cai- 
endar) which occurred last week 
brought with it the Jewish festival 
Succoth, “Harvest Feast,” ‘Feast 
of Tabernacles,” “Feast of Ingath- 
ering,” “Feast of Booths,” as it is 
variously called. 

It is a spoor marker of the 
days when nomadic Hebrews, de- 
taching themselves from their fel- 
low Bedouin tribes of the Arabian 
Desert, settled themselves down to 
a pastoral, and, later, an agricul- 
tural life in Canaan. Pious Jews, 
bound even though they be 
modern commerce, memorialize 
for seven days, wherever possible, 
by living in thatched huts, as did 
their ancestors on pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem. Deprived of an _ out- 
door areaway, ghetto-crowded Jews 
have been known to rip holes in 
their roofs, holes which they cov- 
ered with corn stalks or twists of 
grass. On the last day of the 
feast, Simkhat Torah, the yearly 
reading of the Law is completed. 
Then there is a riot of rejoicing 
which the Mishnah, Talmudic com- 
mentary on Mosaic Laws, reflects 
in the phrase: “He who has not 
seen the joy of the libations of 
Tabernacles has never in his life 
witnessed joy.” 


THE PRESS 


Impartial 


Ivy Ledbetter Lee and Associ- 
ates of Manhattan are “public rela- 
tions counsel.”* The principal busi- 
ness of Mr. Lee is to present to 
newspapers “statements” containing 
just those activities his clients de- 
sire to place before the public. The 
following anecdote related last week 
by the October issue of the Ameri- 
can Mercury served to illustrate 

*Among Ivy Lee’s clients are the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, the Rockefellers, Charles 
Schwab and the Bethlehem Steel Co., the 


Interborough Rapid Transit Co., Armour 
and Co, 


why some newspapermen do not 
like, do not trust Mr. Lee: 

“On the afternoon of February 25, 
1925 ... the New York American 
received a tip that Abby Rocke- 
feller, the somewhat turbulent 
daughter of John D. Rockefeller 
Jr., was to be married to one David 
Milton. The engagement, Mr. 


© P. & A. 
Ivy LEDBETTER LEE 


A Hearst reporter had never 


heard... 


Hearst’s informant stated, was 
shortly to be announced. 

“This was obviously a story of the 
first rank. The engagement of 
Miss Abby was, in itself, an inter- 
national matter. But, Mr. Milton 
gave it an added flavor. He was the 
comparatively impecunious young 
apprentice attorney who had ob- 
tained, for Abby, a _ suspended 
sentence when she had been nabbed 
for the second time by an irrever- 
ent traffic patrolman. The city 
room of the American buzzed at 
the prospect of an old-fashioned 
beat: ‘Daughter of Oil King’s Son 
to Wed Humble Speed Case Bene- 
factor.’ F 

“The reporter... had never 
heard of Ivy Lee and went, naively, 
to the Rockefeller home. Mrs. 
Rockefeller was having a reception 
and could not see the _ reporter. 
But she sent a servant with a mes- 
sage, scribbled on the back of a 
letter. It suggested calling upon 
Mr. Lee at 111 Broadway. 

“The American’s representative, 
journeying downtown in a _taxi- 
cab, chanced to look at the letter 
on which Mrs. Rockefeller had 
written her message. To his sur- 
prise he saw that it was from a 
friend of the family, expressing de- 
light that Abby was to be married 
to Mr. Milton. This was confirma- 
tion enough—the American’s beat 
was assured. But the reporter de- 
cided to do the.decent thing and 
called on Mr. Lee. He told Mr. Lee 
that the story already was con- 


firmed and that it was an Amer- 
ican exclusive. But Mr. Lee, to 
the reporter’s horror, said that 
beats were less than nothing to 
him. Inasmuch as the fact of the 
engagement had thus prematurely 
leaked out, all the newspapers 
would be notified. At eight o’clock, 
he said, a formal statement would 
be given out at the Rockefeller 
home. The American man’s pro- 
tests were in vain. The next morn- 
ing the story appeared in all the 
papers instead of in solitary splen- 
dor in the American.” 


Hinds 


With a brave splurging of what- 
ever funds they control, an excep- 
tionally bold and literate group of 
Manhattan pornographers is loos- 
ing hinds into the magazine world. 

First, in April, came Casanova 
Jr.'s Tales, a quarterly for sub- 
scribers only at $5 per copy, $15 
per annum. 

Then, in June, came Two Worlds, 
“A Literary Quarterly Devoted to 
the Increase of the Gaiety of Na- 
tions,” for subscribers only at $3 
per copy; $10 per annum, 450 
copies per number. 

In July came Two Worlds Month- 
ly, devoted to the same end as 
its trimensal brother and called 
“The Greatest, the Most Daring 
and the Most Beautiful Fiction 
Magazine in the World”—50c the 
copy, the year $5. 

Last week came a fourth hind, 
Beau, “The Man’s Magazine, De- 
voted to the Comforts and Lux- 
uries of Living”—35c the monthly 
copy, the year $3.50. 

An interesting curve of intre- 
pidity could be traced through 
these four periodicals in the order 
of their appearance, from Cas- 
anova Jr.’s Tales, which were 
shipped to customers by sly ex- 
press, to Beau which contained ad- 
vertising from eminently respect- 
able tradesmen, such as_ Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Ine. (collars, 
shirts) and Levy Bros. & Adler- 
Rochester (good suitings). Cas- 
anova Jr.’s Tales, edited by one 
Francis Page, advertised  stim- 
ulating material by Aubrey Beards- 
ley, Catulle Mendés and Casanova 
himself (“hitherto obtainable only 
in editions costing from $150 to 
$500”). It republished My First 
Thirty Years by Gertrude Beasley, 
with assurance that these charm- 
ing revelations had been admired 
by H. L. (“Hatrack’”) Mencken and 
suppressed both here and abroad. 
Two Worlds, braving the mails. 
offered thitherto unpublished work 
by Boccaccio; some confessions by 
Poet Arthur Symonds; a new un- 
named work by famed and juicy 
James Joyce, author of Ulysses; 
a “dark surmise” concerning Phi- 
losopher Nietzsche and his sister— 
and an unknown story by Lewis 
(“Alice-in-Wonderland”) Carroll. 

Two Worlds Monthly was still 
more “respectable,” ‘listing Carl 
Sandburg, Ernest Hemingway and 





A digestive aid 
that never works 


overtime! 


HE next time you feel uncomfortable after 
eating, try a couple of Gastrogen Tablets. 
They will give you quick relief from your in- 
digestion, heartburn or gas—without in the 
least interfering with your normal digestion. 
For Gastrogen Tablets never go too far, as 
soda bicarbonate and preparations containing 
it are very apt to do. With alkalies of that 
kind, the least overdose leaves your stomach 
with an alkaline residue that is almost as un- 
welcome as the hyperacidity itself. 

For normal, healthy digestion requires a 
slight acidity of the stomach— 1-5 of 1 percent 
—and until nature restores this balance, proper 
digestion is out of the question. 


Gastrogen Tablets stop 
when they correct acidity 


Gastrogen Tablets have the happy faculty of 
overcoming hyperacidity quickly, then stop- 
ping their work. They cannot alkalize the 
stomach. You could eat them all day, and the 
excess would only pass through your system 
harmless and unchanged. 

So, if you suffer from digestive distress, give 
Gastrogen Tablets a trial. Find out what it 
means to correct indigestion without hamper- 
ing digestion! 

Gastrogen Tablets are mild, safe and effec- 
tive. They drive away the discomfort of indi- 
gestion, heartburn and gas in ten to fifteen 
minutes. They have a spicy, aromatic flavor 
that everybody likes, and as an agent for sweet- 
éning the breath they can hardly be excelled. 


Your druggist has them in handy 
pocket tins of 15 tablets for 20c; also 
in cabinet-size bottles of 60 tablets for 
60c. If you want to try them before 
you buy them, send the coupon for free 
introductory packet of 6 tablets. 


GASTROGEN 
OMblets 
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Arthur Machen among its contribu- 
tors, but retaining plentiful zest 
by serializing Mr. Joyce’s alleged 
“Masterpiece of Our Time,” Ulysses. 

Most respectable of all was “The 
Man’s Magazine,” Beau, which in- 
terlarded “The Secret of Making 
Good Coffee” by George Moore, a 
haberdashery and gifts-for-women 
page, theatre talk, an_ excellent 
London book letter by J. Middle- 
ton Murray, a dull Shaw interview, 
a note on bridge and a note on 
the return to Manhattan of nag- 
drawn victorias, all of which some- 
what offset a nude story by Paul 
Morand, a discussion of Broadway 
females, some “daring” art work 
and a letter—the original of which 
is possessed by the U. S. State 
Department—to a Man with “a 
violent natural inclination” which 
no medicine will diminish, and with 
an aversion to Matrimony, a Man 
who persists in thinking Commerce 
with the Sex inevitable—advising 
him to prefer old Women to young 
ones in his Amours for’ seven 
cogent, ingenious reasons and one 
technical reason. This letter is 
signed by Benjamin Franklin. 

The able, not unphilosophical 
editor of Beau and‘ of the two 
Two World magazines is one Sam- 
uel Roth, ‘a foreign looking man, in 
the late thirties with a round, soft, 
plump face, irregular mouth and 
a liking for pink-checked neckties, 
striped flannel shirts. 


For Father, Mother 


“There are magazines devoted ex- 
clusively to the raising of cattle, 
hogs, dogs, flowers and what not, 
but until now none on the most im- 
portant work of the world—the 
rearing of children. . . In the 
words of Phillips Brooks, ‘The 
future of the race marches for- 
ward on the feet of little chil- 
dren.’ ” 

Thus the editors of Children, a 
25-cent monthly magazine for 
parents, of which the maiden num- 
ber was issued last week by the 
Parents’ Publishing Association 
Inc., Manhattan. These editors’ 
names made an imposing array: 
George J. Hecht, chief; Mrs. Clara 
Savage Littledale, manager; Di- 
rectress Sidonie M. Gruenberg of 
the Child Study Association of 
America, Professor Walter B. Pit- 
kin of the Columbia School of 
Journalism, Directress Helen T. 
Woolley of the Institute of Child 
Welfare Research and others—asso- 
ciates. There were no less than 
four dozen “advisory editors.” 
Careful combing had lined up noted 
hygiene officials, kindergarten spe- 
cialists, nursery scholars, psycholo- 
gists, chief executives of the Boy 
and Girl Scouts, and of the Big 
Brother and Big Sister Federation, 
together with names that always 
appear on important committees, 
lending distinction no matter how 
little actual work. 

It was, obviously, an efficient maga- 
zine by professional child-rearers. 
“Theirs [Father’s, Mother’s],” said 
the editors grimly, “is the problem 
of the baby who refuses milk; the 
three-year-old who won’t eat spin- 
ach; the angel-faced child who is 
given to fibs and rebellion; the 
daughter in her teens who will 








hide her youthful bloom under ¢os. 
metics.” 

The inside of the book had a 
leading article on “Contentment” 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, famed 
novelist and  Montessori-mother, 
There were “Inside Tips for Fa- 
thers,” “Salesmanship for Parents,” 
“Shall Jack Play Football?” Also, 
there were dull, useful articles on: 
“Before Your Child Goes to School,” 
“First Lessons in Concentration,” 
“Fruit Juices and Child Health,” 
“Fall Suggestions for School 
Lunches.” 

There was a joke page, “Out of 
the Mouths of Babes,” with the 
usual naive and precocious sayings 
(most of them thought up by 
writers for funny magazines): 

Daddy: “Well, Mary, yov have a brand 
new baby sister.” 

Mary: “Oh, Daddy, can’t I be the first 
one to tell mother?’—White Mule 


“‘What’s Bobbie crying for?” 
“He’s not cryin’ for anything. He's 
it.”—Life 


Hilda: “Aunt Ella, does the cake taste 
good?” 

Aunt Ella: “Yes, indeed, it’s delicious.” 

Hilda: ‘“‘How strange! Mamma said only 
yesterday that you had no taste.”—Thiegeude 
Blaetter.* 


“Mother, may I have some water to chris- 
ten my dolly?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Then may I have some wax to waxinate 
her ?” . 


Barbara (saying her prayers): “And 
bless Daddy and Mummy and make them 
happy—if they’re not too old for that sort 
of thing.”—Sketch 


Sf. 2 2. ¥. 


Tsar 


Professional football was once a 
joke. It is now a riddle. Last 
week in Manhattan met the vari- 
ous Tsars of this sport to debate 
on future plans, regulations. Their 
talk was backed by a history and 
menaced by a mountain. 

The history is the history of pro- 
fessional football from its begin- 
nings on various sandlots long ago 
to its sudden rise to eminence be- 
hind the weaving hips of Harold 
(“Red”) Grange. Men took money 
for playing football before there 
were any “professionals.” There 
were no professionals because there 
were no amateurs. One does not 
speak of a professional plumber. 
One does not point out as excep- 
tional a boiler-maker who accepts 
money for his labors. And the first 
professional football players were 
plumbers, boiler-makers, who re- 
ceived wages simultaneously for 
their plumbing, their boiler-mak- 
ing, and their playing. Factories 
had their teams, mill tgwns and 
vinegar works were advertised as 
much by the efficiency of their 
elevens as the excellence: of their 
wares. Sometimes these teams 
“bought” college players with big 
reputations to strengthen their line- 
ups; sometimes they developed 
players who were afterwards 
“bought” by colleges. It was com- 
mon practice for the big  univer- 
sities then, as it is for the smaller 


*Probably the Fliegende Blaetter. 
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“The one dentifrice 
approved by 
PYORRHEA clinics 


tender gums 
flash a warning 


- « « give them this 
real protection 


gr protection against pyorrhea 
requires the daily use of a med- 
icated dentifrice specially com- 
pounded for pyorrhetic conditions. 


PyorrhocidePowderispreparedex- 
pressly for the prevention and treat- 
ment of pyorrhea. It is medicated 
with Dentinol, a germicidal and heal- 
ing agent used by dentists in their 
pyorrhea work. 


Pyorrhocide Powder has the en- 
dorsement of dentists because its 
effectiveness in treating and prevent- 
ing pyorrhea has been demonstrated 
in clinics devoted exclusively to the 
study of this disease. 

Tests with thousands of pyorrhea pa- 
tients in these clinics have proved that 
Pyorrhocide Powder is the one dentifrice 
that meets all requirements for home use 
in the prevention of pyorrhea, and for 
effective co-operation with the dentist in 
its treatment. 


Corrects soft, tender, 
bleeding gums 


PYORRHOCIDE Powder relieves gum 
tenderness—heals bleeding gums—makes 
soft gums hard and firm. It thoroughly 
cleans the teeth and retards tartar forma- 
tion. It is pre- 
pared in powder 
form only, to avoid 
the use of glycer- 
ine which is used 
in tooth pastes and 
has a softening ef- 
fect upon the gums. 
A full six months’ 
supply is in the 
economical dollar 
package. Buy it at 
your druggist’s. 
Send for free 
sample and booklet 
on the causes and 
treatment of pyor- 
thea. 


The Dentinol & Pyorrhocide Co., ‘Inc. 
(Sole Distributors) 
Dept. T7, 1480 Broadway, New York City 


Send me free sample of Pyorrhocide Powder 
booklet. 





ones still, to entice able players to 
enroll as undergraduates, and spend 
six or seven years, to be graduated 
at length with a Bachelor’s degree 
awarded, presumably for prowess in 
Sacred Studies and Botany. But 
before the birth of the Twentieth 
Century the universities began to 
organize, to make treaties with one 
another; footballj already moderate- 
ly standardized, became a science 
as rigid as modern warfare, and 
paid players became professionals. 

Now these professionals are com- 
bined into organizations analogous 
to those of baseball. Thus, there 
is a National League and an Amer- 
ican League. The National League 
is the older, contains 24 Clubs, a 
number obviously unwieldy. This 
year is the first of the American 
League, which is composed of nine 
clubs only. 

The League made rules. No 
college player could play profession- 
ally until his class had graduated 
from college. As for money, visit- 
ing teams are to receive some 32%, 
of gross receipts, the remainder to 
be apportioned between the home 
team owners and players with a 
sort of bonus for high ranking at 
the end of the season. The foot- 
ball League rules are identical with 
those of the respective baseball 
Leagues save that the word “foot- 
ball” is substituted for “baseball” 
throughout. And as its overlord, 
sits a man whose mountainous bulk 
overhung last week’s conference— 
William Hanford (“Big Bill’) Ed- 
wards, the Peter Pan of Princeton. 


“T have -taken this job... to 
help preserve high-class football as 
itis played in colleges . . . aclean, 
red-blooded sport ... great char- 
acter-builder. ... 

Thus Mr. Edwards, his dewlap 
trembling with earnestness, an- 
nounced to newspaper men on his 
assumption of the Presidency of 
the Professional Football League. 
His position obviously, is author- 
itative. His salary is $25,000 a 
year, his term of office three years; 
he is to. football what Will H. 
Hays is to the cinema, Judge 
Landis to professional baseball. 
The reporters, in their stories, 
spoke of him as “spectacular.” 

All his life that word has been 
applied to William Hanford Ed- 
wards. He weighs 300 pounds. He 
can get into a lower berth but not 
behind the wheel of an automobile. 
He always sits on the aisle at 
the theatre. He can use ready- 
made handerchiefs. He once saved 
the life of onetime (1910-13) Mayor 
William G. Gaynor of New York. 
He is said to have been the fast- 
est big man that ever played foot- 
ball at Princeton. 

When William Edwards was very 
young a physician, examining him, 
declared that he was “spectacular.” 

“In what respect, Doctor?” in- 
quired a relative gazing anxiously at 
the pink muddle on the bed. 

“For his puniness,” answered the 
practitioner. 

The doctor spoke sincerely. Mr. 
Edwards at that time had hollow 
flanks. The thinness of his arms 
was hardly compensated for by the 
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unhappy protuberance of his ab- 
domen. course at the Manlius 
Military School, however, so far 
improved him that he weighed 217 
pounds before he went away to 
school at Lawrenceville. He be- 
came the idol of his _ fellows, 
Second formers stuffed pillows un- 
der their coats in order to resemble 
him. He was bulky then, but 
hard, and quick afoot. He entered 
Princeton at 268. In his junior 
year (1898) he became the Prince- 
ton captain, and his fame boomed 
like a cheer over all the land. He 
was at this time 268. 

When, at 291, he graduated from 
college, the Carnegie Steel Plant 
at Pittsburgh offered him a job. 
Officials of the plant felt that he 
would be a useful addition to the 
company football team, one of the 
paid sand-lot elevens that were 
then flourishing. Mr. Edwards, 
sensing that he had not been called 
on for his knowledge of the steel 
business, refused. He coached for 
two years at Princeton and An- 
napolis, and used a whistle at many 
famous football games; a friend 
suggested a political career and 
Mr. Edwards, acceding, secured a 
job in the New York City Depart- 
ment of Street Cleaning. 

His rise was rapid. Studying 
street conditions, he made himself 
an expert on refuse removal, and 
became, at 304, the Street Clean- 
ing Commissioner. All the news- 
papers characterized his work in 
the department as “spectacular.” 
And already he had won the Car- 
negie medal for bravery. He had 
been standing, that one afternoon 
beside Mayor Gaynor, as was his 
custom. It had become an old joke 
among those who did not like him 
that “Big Bill” Edwards always 
stood beside somebody. Whenever 
cameras clicked, he stood beside 
somebody, and in the following 
Sunday’s rotogravures you saw 
somebody’s picture and (in small 
type, reading left to right) “Big 
Bill” Edwards. People who called 
Edwards the Peter Pan of Prince- 
ton, who were bored by his after- 
dinner speeches, who declared that 
he was at heart a schoolboy who 
blustered his way through life seek- 
ing the loud worship of some ir- 
recoverable ‘football game, such 
people ate their words the day 
he stood next Mayor Gaynor. For 
a maniac, jerking out a pistol, 
emptied it at New York’s good 
Mayor. “Big Bill” Edwards, for 
one moment of splendor, got back 
the glory of the greatest game 
that he had ever played as with 
a mechanical impulse he leaped for 
the murderer, There were detec- 
tives in the group that day, men 
trained for just such moments. 
“Big Bill” Edwards acted quicker 
than any of them. Straight as 
a bullet he launched his enormous 
bulk forward in a flying tackle that 
had in it all that nerve and muscle 
remembered of wild times on ring- 
ing fields. The gunman, still fir- 
ing, crumpled backward; powder 
burned the sleeve of “Big Bill” Ed- 
wards; a bullet seared his arm. 
For a while after that he was 
cheered wherever he went. And 
even now, at a football game, in 
the theatre, on the street, one man 
will nudge another: 

““D’ye see that elephant?... 
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Knox should be your 
hatter not because 


hats labeled Knox 


look well on others 
but because Knox* 
has the hat that will 


look well on you. 


*The eight dollars you pay 
for your Knox “Fifth Ave- 
nue’ is a small and a saving 
investment. It pays daily div- 


idends in style and service. 


KNOX 
THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at-45th) 
Waldorf- Astoria (Fifth Ave. at34th) 


J. P. CAREY & Co., Gr. Cent. Ter. 
JOHN W. RYAN, Inc., Penn. Ter. 
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YYouR MEMORIAL 
To A LOVED ONE 


you can provide no tribute 
more inspiring4Ahan 


Golden-Hoired Beagan Tower Chimes 
Installedin the belfry of four Church Deagan 


re appropriate, 


Chimes symbolize the memorial spirit in its 
deepest and most beautiful sense. Their rich, 
mellow tones, sendjyng forth the familiar 
strains of sacred g!4 hymns, become a daily 
inspiration to reygrence....a priceless com- 
munity asset . .//.an enduring monument to 
the loved one whose memory they perpetuate. 


Standard Sets $6,000 and up. 
mplete descriptive literature on request. 


J.C. Deagan Inc. 


243 Deagan Building 
CHICAGO 
Deagan Chimes™ played by organist from electric keyboard, 


Turn slowly, you can’t miss him... 
Well, that’s ‘Big Bill’ Edwards... .” 
And “Big Bill” Edwards catch- 
ing the glance, will chuckle with- 
in himself. He is fat now; he 
couldn’t run two hundred yards, 
but one thing he remains, and is 
content to remain, something that 
it is hard to find a name for, ex- 
cept an old one, and that is—well, 
—spectacular. 
° . J 


Boogegrrr 


For three years Walter Hagen 
has held the professional golf 
championship. Last week, at Gar- 
den City, he won it for the fourth 
time, beating Leo Diegel in the 
finals, 4 up and 3 to go. Diegel 
was always trying. Again and 
again he had an assured, an un- 
assailable advantage on a hole— 
and lost. When an opponent chal- 
lenges, Hagen rejoices. At the 
fifth hole in the morning Diegel 
sent a beautiful drive down the 
the middle of the fairway. Hagen 
was in a pit.. Instead of resorting 
to an explosion shot he tried to 
flick the ball up to the green. 
His shot failed. Diegel, with a per- 
fect approach, laid his ball hole- 
high and stymied Hagen who was 
40 feet away. Like Von Elm at 
Baltusrol a week ago, Hagen took 
a machie cut round Diegel’s ball, 
and halved the hole. All day he 
sent his approach putts right to 
the lip of the cup. He smiled for 
the cameras, he crouched dramati- 
cally to study his putts, he indulged 
in all his characteristic byplay of 
gesture and jauntiness. “Diegel 
played a gude game, I'll noo say 
he dinna,” remarked a grey pro- 
fessional as he rinsed his mouth, 
“but if he’d played twa times as 
weel again Hagen woulda fleetched 
him—the auld booggrrr.” 


Marine 


A god’s iron larynx spoke to the 

multitudes of his people assembled 
on a hill outside their city in dark- 
ness and rain. 
“ .. AND GENE TUNNEY, OF 
THE YEWNITED STATES MA- 
RINES, ONE HUNNERD 
EIGHTY-FIVE POUNDS.” 

From the ranked tribes there 
burst an answering roar. The 
metal snarl of that huge voice sent 
shivers into their hearts. Yet it 
was not any god, but only Joseph 
Griffo, the announcer, his voice 
trumpeted from the loud speaker 
whose horns overhung the ring. 
Tunney, who still had a bathrobe on, 
smiled slightly and bowed his head. 
Across from him sat a scowling, 
unshaven man with a towel over 
his shoulder. And around them 
rose the crowd. 

There is no simile big enough to 
give an idea of that crowd. To 
conceive of the cup of the stadium 
as the cup that holds a man’s 
brain; to conceive of the ranked 
heads as the cells of the brain, 
each alone, yet united in a common 
consciousness, each fiercely kinetic, 
yet keeping its place in a segment, 
an area at once cut off from and 
united to other areas by dark in- 
tersecting lanes, and every cell, 
every segment, every area of the 
vast filled hollow burning inward 


and downward upon the mysterious ° 
core of its life—a little white ring 
with four posts. To conceive of 
this is not to exaggerate. But you 
must add that every cell of this 
huge mind was itself a mind. And 
that one mind, one cell, included 
the whole. 


All evening the crowd had come 
trickling in. You showed your 
ticket at a brass gate in the stucco 
wall of the Sesqui-Centennial, a 
mile from the stadium. Between 
the Centennial Gate and the Sta- 
dium long narrow buses with red 
lights, electric motors and canvas 
roofs plied to and fro, silent as 
lizards. They were crowded. Dip- 
lomats, politicians, _millionaires, 
sailors, Negroes, sportsmen went 
by. Vincent Richards, the tennis 
player, and his wife, and a rain- 
coat. A huge black preacherman 
in a woman’s straw hat. Mortimer 
Schiff. Mayor Walker. 

_It was still early. In the pale 
violet sky an airplane somersaulted, 
strung with lights. 

The iron voice began its snarl- 
ing; quick little men, clumsy big 
men, fought and went away again. 
Beside the ring sat eight frightened 
fellows in sweaters. They were 
referees. When a preliminary fight 
was to begin, a man sitting behind 
would lean over and tap one of 
them on the shoulder. Now he 
tapped Tommy Reilly. The crowd 
cheered. 

Tunney got inte the ring first. 
Dempsey was coming. You could 
see a swirl far back in the crowd 
that drew nearer and nearer as 
Dempsey moved down the aisle 
with his handlers and a corps of 
policemen. He climbed through 
the ropes—unshaven, hard-muscled, 
surprisingly thin—and crossed to 
Tunney’s corner. “How are you, 
boy?” he said. The iron voice 
announced the weights: “Jack 
Dempsey, who has defended his 
title for the last six years... .” 
Loud booing. You bent over t 
light a cigaret and when you looked 
up they were fighting. 

Tunney stood up _ straight, 
Dempsey came in weaving, bob- 
bing, prowling. He bent his head 
a littke and Tunney’s lefts whizzed 
over. Three of them missed in 
succession. Incomparably _ better 
looking in the ring than Tunney, 
who was merely handsome, Demp- 
sey leaped forward; he was inside 
Tunney’s guard, a panther striking. 
Then an amazing thing happened. 
Tunney held his terrible arms. The 
referee parted their shoulders and 
Tunney, with a right and left to 
the head, backed Dempsey against 
the ropes, pounded his face, made 
him shelter himself with wrapping 
elbows. The gong rang for the 
end of the first round. A gentle- 
man who sat between Peggy Hop- 
kins Joyce and Tex Rickard in an 
aisle by the ring put down his flask 
and stretched himself. “Tunney’s 
got it, .. .” he said. 

And Tunney had it. Two gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the 
ring agreed to that as well. All 
through the fight they took turns 
talking, apparently to themselves; 
an inconspicuous microphone in 
front of them carried their gabble 
verbatim to many million people. 
They told how the rain, just 4 
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His Legs’ 
What most men would see if they could see themselves 


OST men are being whipped every day in the battle of life. 
Many have already reached the stage where they have 
IR TAILS BETWEEN THEIR LEGS. 

They are afraid of eve’ and e body. They live ina 
sistent fear of being yo sp the pitiful atone they are 
leading. Vaguely they hope for SOMETHING TO TURN UP 
that will make them unafraid, courageous, independent. 

While they hope vainly, they drift along, with no definite pur- 
pose, no definite plan, nothing ahead of them but old age. The 
scourgings of life do not help such men. In fact, the more lashes 
they receive atthe hands of fate, the more COWED they become. 

What becomes of these men? They are the wage slaves. They 
are the ‘‘little-business’’ slaves, the millions of clerks, storekeep- 
ers, bookkeepers, laborers, assistants, secretaries, salesmen. Ean 4 
ate the millions who work and sweat and—MAKE OTHE 
RICH AND HAPPY! 


The pity of it is, nothing can SHAKE THEM out of their 
complacency. Nothing can stir them out of the mental rut into 
which they have sunk. 

Their wives, too, quickly lose ambition and become slaves— 
slaves to their kitchens, slaves to their children, slaves to. their 
husbands—slaves to their homes. And with such examples before 
-_ br ho i there for their children BUT TO GROW UP 


Some men, however, after years of cringing, turn on life. They 

CHALLENGE the whipper. They discover, perhaps to their own 

, that it isn’t so difficult as they imagined, TO SET A 

HIGH GOAL—and reach it! Only a few try—it is true—but that 
makes it easier for those who DO try. 

The rest quit. They show a yellow streak as broad as their 
backs. They are through—and in their hearts they know it. Not 
that they are beyond help, but that they have acknowledged de- 
feat, laid down their arms, stopped using their heads, and have 
simply said to life, ‘‘Now do with me as you will.’ 

What about YOU? Are you ready to admit that you are 
through? Are you content to sit back and wait for something to 
turn up? Have you shown a yellow streak in YOUR Battle of 
Life? Are you satisfied to vy For dy and children—and your- 
slf—enslaved? ARE YOU [D OF LIFE? 

Success is a simple thing to acquire when you know its for- 
mula. The first ingredient is a grain of COURAGE. The second 
isa dash of AMBITION. The third is an ounce of MENTAL 
EFFORT. Mix the whole with your God-given faculties and no 
power on earth can keep you from your desires, be they what they 
may. 


Most people actually use about ONE TENTH of their brain 
capacity. It is as if they were deliberately trying to remain twelve 
old mentally. ey do not profit by the experience they 

ve gained, nor by the experience of others. 

You can develop these God-given faculties by yourseif- 
Without outside help; or you can do as FIVE HUNDRED 
FIFTY THOU other people have done—study Pelmanism. 

Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, which has 
swept the world with the force of a religion. It is a fact that more 
than 550,000 people have become Pelmanists—all over the civilized 
world—and Pelmanism has awakened powers in them they did 
not DREAM they possessed. 

Famous people all over the world advocate Pelmanism, men 
and women such as these: 

?.P. O’Connor, ‘‘Father of the Frank P. Walsh, 

ouse of Commons.’’ Former Chairman of National 
The late Sir H. Rider-Haggard, | War Labor Board. 

Famous novelist. Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist. 


a Bir Robert poe Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
‘owe ounder of the Boy irector of Military i 
Scout Movement. tions, Imperial General Staff, 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, i 
Founder of the Juvenile nb a. oo 


- rie Comedian, Baroness Orczy, Author. 
Prince Charles of Swedett. 


W. L. George, Author: 
—and others, of equal prominence, too numerous to mention here. 

A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific Mind-Training,’’ has 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED FREE. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use,’’ they will say. 
“It will do me oo! yl they will tell themselves. ‘It’s all tom- 
myrot,”’ others say. 

But if they use their HEADS they will realize that people 
cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST be some- 
thing in Pelmanism, when it has such a record behind it, and when 
it is endorsed by the kind of people listed above. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to remain a 
slave—if you have taken your last whipping from life,—if you 
have a spark of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for this 
free book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS 
DONE FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 

The first principle of YOUR success is to do something radi- 
cal in your life. You cannot make just an ordinary move, for you 
will soon again sink into the mire of discouragement. Let Pelman- 
ism help you FIND YOURSELF. Mail the coupon below now— 
now while your resolve to DO SOMETHING ABOUT YOUR 
SELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York. 


19 West 44th Street Dept. 669 New York City. 


The Pelman Institute of America, 
19 West 44th St., Dept. 669 


New York City. 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 
over 550,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘'Scientific 
Mind Training.’’ This places me under no obligation whatever. 
TEE ane ee eee ee ee ee ep Ee 
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sprinkle as the fighters got into 
the ring, grew harder; how Demp- 
sey kept weaving in, pawing at 
Tunney with fierce, ineffective 
blows; how people spread news- 
papers over their knees and passed 
bottles from. hand to hand; how 
Tunney outboxed! Dempsey, poked 
him off with wary blows, closed 
his left eye, cut his cheek, made 
his nose bleed. In the last round, 
with a tremendous effort, Dempsey 
fired his weariness into a rally and 
swung a right for Tunney’s jaw. 
If that blow had connected the 
Dempsey-Tunney fight would have 
been remembered as the most sen- 
sational ten-round bout ever fought. 
Tunney ducked. ‘Thirty seconds 
later, as the new heavyweight 
champion of the .world, he. was 
making a brief martial* address 
into the microphone, while cameras 
snapped. It was several minutes 
before the photographers remem- 
bered that there had been another 
man in the ring. They looked over 
their shoulders at. ‘4:-wet corner, 
but Dempsey had gerne. 


Maiden Priscilla said: 
‘‘Why don’t you speak 
for yourself, John?”’ 


TIME, forthright, needs 
no such hint. 


*“T have realized aii my.ambition, and I 
will try to defend ‘*« title that I have 
worked so hard for tor six years, and I 
am’ going to try to defend it as becomés 
a marine.” 


(See Coupon on Page 2.) 





2 ) Zhe Perfect Writing — 
IVUY ‘ 1 Instrument 
Writes with ink free and easy as a lead pencil without a miss, skip 


or blur, Its steady, uniform flow of ink actually improves your 
handwriting. Won’t blot, scratch, leak or soil hands, 


Makes 3 to 4 Carbon Copies 


at one time with original copy in ink. Bear 
down as hard as you like without 
fear of bending, spreading, in- 
juring or distorting its 
14 Kt. solid gold Screw cap, gold self-filli 
point, fever and cold clip. Made of fine 
est highly polished black material. 
An Instrument of Refinement 
ual in size, workmanship and qualit any 
$7. $8, or $9 fountain pen. SEND NO MONEY - Write 
Dame and address plainly. Specify if you want ladies size. 


Pay postman $2.93 Piss postenose delivery. If withinter days 
Yoo are not entirely sati |, return it and we’! refund your money, 


ENKOGRAPH CO.,EINC. 189-17 CentreSt., NewYork,N.Y. | 22%’ the softes! ‘ 
AGENTS cinerea eee eats. "Send tor an inhograph of write tor special sales pian booklet, 


feed ts clogging. 
No comphonted, ben 5 
to clean or get out of order. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 
Of Time, The Weekly News Magazine published weekly at Cleveland, Ohio, for October 1, 1926. 
County of Cuyahoga | ss. 


State of Ohio 
Before me, & Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Briton 


Hadden, who,having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
Time, The Weekly News Magazine and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August, 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publishers, Time, Inc., Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Editors, Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce, Penton 
Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. Managing Editor, Henry R. Luce, Penton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. Business Mapn- 
ager, Briton Hadden, Penton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication is owned by an individual his name and addresas, or if owned 
by more than one individual, the name and address of each, should be given below; if the publication is owned 
by a corporation the name of the corporation and the names and addresses of the stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of the total amount of stock should be given.) 

Time Inc., Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; Robert A. Chambers, 55 Liberty St., New York City; Harry 
P. Davison, Jr., 4 East 66th St., New York City; Manfred Gottfried, Penton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio; William 
V. Griffin, 80 Broadway, New York City; Briton Hadden, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; Edith Harkness, 
4 East 66th St., New York City; Edward S. Harkness, 25 Broadway, New York City; William H. Harkness, 
4 East 66th Street, New York City; Louise H. Ingalls, 11808 Lake Shore Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Robert L. Johnson, 25 West 45th St., New York City; Seymour H. Knox, Marine Trust Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Roy E. Larsen, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; Henry R. Luce, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; John 8. Mar- 
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more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities. are: (If there are pone, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholders or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 

apy as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
8 acting is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing aMaint’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security bolders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
4 bona fide owner; and this afiant has no reasnn to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown above is (This 


t dail ublications only. 
information is required from daily p y-) (Signed )BRITON HADDEN, 


Swora to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September, 1926. Business Manager. 
x (My commission expires February 5, 1929.) (Seal) Louis E. Toth. 
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PEOPLE 








Had they been interviewed, some 
people who figured in last week’s 
news might have related certain 
of their doings as follows: 


Judge Sir Henry Fielding 
Dickens, 77, son of famed novelist 
Charles Dickens: “I celebrated my 
golden wedding last week, rejoiced 
in my six children and 16 grand- 
children, mourned my youngest son 
who was killed during the war, 
Lady Dickens’ three sisters who 
were her bridesmaids at our wed- 


‘ding 50 years ago, were with us 


last week. One came from Ger- 
many, one from the U. S., and the 
third has always lived in London.. 

“I am widely thought to resem- 
ble my father. As a_ criminal 
court judge I adorn the profes- 
sion which he delighted to satirize.” 


Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf of 
Sweden: “I was’ attended by 
physicians in Tokyo for a_ bad 
cold last week. Recovered, I left 
for Kioto* with my wife, Princess 
Louise. Later we will tour the 
Inland Sea on a Japanese warship 
and visit Korea.” 


Professor William Lyon Phelps, 
nationally beloved teacher at Yale 
University: “I commented last week 
in Scribner’s on the fact that three 
recent novels. have manicure girls 
as their heroines (Mantrap by Sin- 
clair Lewis, Prodigals of Monte 
Carlo by E.. Phillips Oppenheim, 
Jones in Paris by Ward Muir). Of 
manicuring I wrote: 

“IT have never had my hands 
manicured, so I am unable to speak 
with authority on the damosels en- 
gaged in that profession; they touch 
nothing that they do not adorn; 
but .. . should a medieval war- 
rior suddenly appear in a modern 
barber-shop, and see a fat man re- 
clining in a chair, with a barber 
scraping his face, a bootblack ener- 
getically rubbing his shoes, and a 
fair maid clipping his nails, he 
would doubtless believe that this 
was some new, elaborate, and effi- 
cient method of torture; perhaps 
he would be right... .” 


Viscount Edward Grey of Fallo- 
don: “I have written another 
book, this time not on war* but 
on birds, beasts, flowers. I wrote’ 
about my sanctuary for. waterfowl. 
Said I: ‘There is a sort of romance 
in having naturally shy birds, per- 
fectly free and unpinioned, coming 





*“Kioto” means “capital,” and for nearly 
eleven centuries Kioto was the capital © 
Japan. Laid out with. mathematical pre 
cision in 793 by the Emperor Kwammu, 
the city is still replete with gorgeous tem- 
ples and handsome public buildings. The 
city’s remarkably pure water supply has 
made it the chief Japanese city for 
bleaching and dyeing cloth. 
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,..to feed with perfect confi- 
dence out of my hand....’ Then 
I wrote of the late Theodore 
Roosevelt, how once he and I spent 
20 hours studying bird song in 
the wilds of Hampshire. Said I: 
‘,. [Roosevelt] had a real’ feel- 
ing and taste for bird song.’” 


Charles M, Schwab, steel poten- 
tate: “I make many speeches be- 
fore businessmen in this republic, 
but rarely have I been so fluent as 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
This one made them laugh 


I was in Chicago last week before 
1,500 guests of the Association of 
Commerce. I told them that U. S. 
industry was never better, that the 
steel corporations were prospering 
even with a profit of less than 6%. 
I sprinkled my speech with anec- 
dotes. This one made them laugh: 
‘had entertained a governor of 
one of our largest states at my 
country place.* After seeing him 
about the grounds, I suggested: 
“Governor, would you like to walk 
up to the house for a little drink?” 
And the governor’s reply was: 
“Walk, Hell! Let’s run!”’” 


Polar Flyer Richard Evelyn 
Byrd: “A letter which has followed 
me over the U. S. since May 15 
has reached me. It contained an 
odd request from one E. R. Davis, 
advertising man of Tacoma, Wash., 
for an exclusive contract to erect 
signs at the North Pole. He offered 
to pay for this right $1,000 per 
amum, from the date he con- 
structed his first sign there. I 
Signed the contract instantly; and 
returned it to Mr. Davis. What 
manner of signs he may erect if 
‘Mr. Schwab’s country place is at Lor- 


etto, Pa.; he has winter homes in Man- 
hattan and Bethlehem, Pa. 


However storms may interfere with travel, telephone operators are at their posts 


Onfaitling Service 


An 


Americans rely upon quick commu- 
nication and prove it by using the 
telephone seventy million times every 
twenty-four hours. In each case 
some one person of a hundred mil- 
lion has been called for by some 
other person and connected with 
him by means of telephone wires. 

So commonly used is the telephone 
that it has come to be taken for 
granted. Like the air they breathe, 
people do not think of it except 
when in rare instances they feel the 
lack of it. 


Imagine the seventeen million 
American telephones dumb, and the 
wires dead. Many of the every-day 
activities would be paralyzed. Mails, 


telegraphs and every means of com- 
munication and transportation would 
be overburdened. The streets and 
elevators would be crowded with 
messengers. Newspaper men, doc- 
tors, policemen, firemen and _ busi- 
ness men would find themselves fac- 
ing conditions more difficult than 
those fifty years ago, before the 
telephone had been invented. 


To prevent such a catastrophe is 
the daily work of three hundred 
thousand telephone men and women. 
To maintain an uninterrupted and 
dependable telephone service is the 
purpose of the Bell System and to 
that purpose all its energy and 
resources are devoted. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND AssocIATED CompPaANIES 





SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 


WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS 


and when he may reach the Pole, 


how he will manage his business - 


under that contingency, and what 
right I had to sell ‘exclusive rights’ 
to North Pole advertising, I did not 
divulge.” 


President Glenn Frank of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin: “At the an- 
nual varsity ‘welcome’ last week 
I gave a talk to freshmen. Said 

. ‘Universities are organized 
challengers to men’s latent strength, 
not intellectual and moral nurs- 
eries for spoon feeding of re- 
luctant weaklings. I hope that 


IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


you may realize your debt to the 
university by socializing your 
spirits without standardizing your 
minds,’ ” 


Mrs. Curtis D. Wilbur, wife of the 
Secretary of the Navy: “I have a 
daughter named Edna. The New 
York World wrote her up because 
she had left the frivolities of Wash- 
ington society to become a school 
teacher* in New Haven, Conn. This 
newspaper told how she had gone 

*Miss Wilbur's 

h. 


subject is 
French. 


beginner’s 
31 





rvzland of ancient lore and 


modern loveliness 
"Pele, the ancient fire-goddess, who dwelt in the 
hottest of Hawaii’s volcanoes, was set upon by 
her enemies. Down the sides of her mountain 
home ran the destructive flood of lava, hissing 
and steaming into the ocean below.” 
Here is the mystery of the 
Orient and the enchantment 
of the South Seas. A people, 
gentle, smiling and hospi- 
table, whose beginning 1s 


shrouded in legend. 


And with it Hawaii’s mod- 

ern beauty —coral beaches, 

a sapphire sea, exquisite 

music, tropic sunsets, gor- 
eous gardens and beauti- 
1 homes. 


Nowhere on earth is life so 
sweetasinthe“Happy Isles.” 
And they are so near. Every 
Wednesday a Matson Liner, 
perfectly appointed, luxuri- 
ously equipped, sails from 
San Francisco. 


Honolulu is but five and a half short 
days away —days of rest and pleas- 
ure. Here is a vacation incomparable 
—a three weeks’ tour at an all-in- 
clusive cost of about $270. The cou- 
pon will bring you complete infor- 
mation. 


The MALOLO (Flying Fish), the new 

Matson Liner which was launched in 

June, will be ready for her maiden trip 
te Honolulu in the spring of 1927. 


The new ROYAL HAWAMAN Hore, 

overlooking Waikiki Beach, will be open 

early in 1927. The golf course in con- 

nection with the hotel was laid out by 
the late Seth Js Raynor. 


Matson 


Navigation Co 


Matson Navigation Co., 
223 Market St., San Francisco 


Please send literature on a [ ] 


trip to Hawaii, Check here 


Here is 4¢ in stamps to cover mailing literature es- [ } 


pecially prepared for use in schools. Check here 


from a bedroom ‘hung with soft 
draperies and filled with cushioned 
chairs’ to a barren room with only 
a couch for a bed and books for 
adornment. It was surprising that 
the World did not know that our 
family has never gone deeply into 
the social whirl. When we first 
came to Washington, I announced 
that I would continue to do my 
own cooking (TIME, April 6, 1925), 
a resolution to which I have not 
entirely adhered. Furthermore, it 
is only natural that our daughter 
Edna should crave to teach. Her 
uncle, Ray Lyman Wilbur, famed 
educator, is president of Leland 
Stanford University.” 


Alfred S. Austrian, member of 
Mayer, Meyer, Austrian & Platt, 
Chicago law firm: “News des- 
patches reported that one ‘Happy’ 
Martin, 20, able golfer, earns $100 
per week caddying for me on my 
favorite golf course.” 


Titta Ruffo, famed Metropolitan 
Opera baritone: “I was_violent- 
ly attacked last week by L’Impero 
of Rome, a_ semi-official Fascist 
news organ. L’Impero recalled that 
the murdered millionaire socialist 
Deputy Giacomo Matteotti (TIME, 
June 23, 1924, et seq.) was my 
brother-in-law, and accused me of 
anti-Fascist leanings similar to his. 
Italians resident in the U. S. were 
called upon to boycott my perform- 
ances and to treat me with vio- 
lence.” 


Gertrude Ederle: “In Cleveland 
last week I rushed to the Radio 
Show before finishing supper. So 
I grabbed my dessert and ate it on 
the way. Said I: ‘I don’t care for 
such an exciting, rapid-fire exist- 
ence. ... I never train. I eat 
what I please and when I please. 


AERONAUTICS 


Cartwheel 


Dawn had just stolen over 
Long Island when an eager little 
man and a thoughtful taller one 
busied themselves about a mon- 
ster silvery airplane with “Sikor- 
sky-New York (crossed flags) 
Paris” painted on her engine gon- 
dolas and fuselage. It was on the 
plains of Westbury and perhaps 
a thousand people stood about, shiv- 
ering in overcoats. The morn- 
ing was not so chilly, but they 
were excited. In a few minutes 
this plane would rush down a long, 
specially built dirt runaway, lift 
into the air, skim, climb, circle 
and head off for the Atlantic, 
Newfoundland, Ireland, Paris. 

The little man, Charles Clavier, 
33, regarded the _ ship’s_ radio 
equipment with dancing eyes. That 
was to be his job, to pick up 
weather signals mid-air; to study 
the air tides, take the radio com- 


pass bearings. It was work with 
which 18 years in the French navy, 
including four trans-Mediterranean 
air flights, had made him most 


_ familiar. He had brought over 


from France special instruments, 
contributed by the big corporation, 
Radio des Industries. After an 
annoying fortnight with U. S. cus- 
toms officials, he had installed and 
tested his station while the ship’s 
engines and flying gear were per- 
fected. 

The engines and flying gear were 
what M. Clavier’s tall, slow com- 
rade, Jacob Islamoff, 28, was in- 
specting one last time. He had 
worked on this ship, the S-35, 
ever since her designs were first 
unfolded in the Sikorsky shops. 
Out over the ocean it would be 
his task, not only to help Clavier 
with the radio, but to watch every 
cam and strut aboard. That they 
would flawlessly function he was 
certain, but he did eye for a mo- 
ment the special “dolly” (wheeled 
landing gear) which had _ been 
added to help the S-35 leave earth, 
and which the pilots, once aloft, 
planned to drop away as excess 
weight. 

Jacob Islamoff knew that this 
“dolly” had not been tested with 
the ship weighing over 20,000 Ib. 
Also he knew that now, with a 
last-moment extra fuel tank added, 
the ship weighed 28,845 Ib. 
Earlier tests had come out decimal 
perfect; Designer Igor Sikorsky 
knew his business; the three Gnome- 
Rhone-Jupiter motors had demon- 
strated their power conclusively 
and would doubtless lift the whole 
weight free as a bird. But still, 
that “dolly”... However, Me- 
chanic Islamoff said nothing. 

He entered the plane’s rear 
cabin. His mother and father 
were in Constantinople; he would 
go and see them. Little M. 
Clavier, whose wife and_ three 
children waited at home, said: 
“I will never leave France again.” 

The motors were roaring. M. 
le Capitaine René Fonck had 
thrown away his last cigaret,* 
waved his last diffident adieu and 
sat at the controls. By him sat 
Lieut, ~-Lawrence W. Curtin, aide 
to Rear Admiral William A. Mof- 
fett of the U. S. Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics. The S-35 lumbered 
forward. The crowd raced beside 


Tw: as 

“We had run about 3,200 ft.,” 
Lieutenant Curtin later told the 
coroner, “and obtained a_ speed 
of about 70 miles an hour. At this 
point, one of the wheels (the 
right-hand one) of the ‘dolly’ col- 
lapsed....” To _ spectators it 
seemed that the “dolly” twice 
bumped heavily, failed to leave the 
ground. Captain Fonck said after- 
wards: “I intended to stop the 
plane but I was afraid it would 
tear into the crowd of automo- 
biles. ...” The crippled monster 


(Continued on p. 48) 


*An incessant smoker of cigarets, M. 
Fonck drinks no alcohol. To health, tech- 
nical experience and adroitness he lays 
his war feats (126 enemy planes) and 
safety in civilian aviation. Last week, 
Pilot Callizo, altittde champion (TIME, 
Sept. 6), declared that while training for 
his heart-taxing ascents he cuts out tobacco 
~ well as liquor, but includes “good red 
wine. 
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MEDICINE 


Cancer 


Several weeks last summer Engi- 
neer George Albert Soper, manag- 
ing director of the American So- 
ciety for the Control of Cancer, 
loped about Europe with a bundle 
of banknotes in his hand. In cer- 
tain capitals he stopped to search 
out a professor eminent for cancer 
researches and to invite the person- 
age to a first International Sympo- 
sium on Cancer Control to be held 
at Lake Mohonk, N. Y. If, as did 
happen, the man he wanted hesi- 
tated over the expenses of a trans- 
atlantic voyage, Dr. Soper (he is a 
doctor of philosophy) was prepared 
to press expense money upon him, 
a bit of the $10,000 which John D. 
Rockefeller had donated last spring 
for just such contingencies. 

Last week the symposium took 
place with European, Canadian 
and U. S. specialists attending. 
Little that they said was new. 
But the aggregate of the facts pre- 
sented will have the effect of stir- 
ring up public interest in cancer 
control. After all, that was the 
main purpose of the symposium. 

Frequency. “At and beyond the 
age of ten in the life table genera- 
tion of 100,000 persons there would 
have occurred fifteen years ago 
5,874 cancer deaths to the end of 
life. In 1924, among a _ similar 
group of persons at the age of ten, 
the total cancer toll would have 
been 8,652. That is to say, the 
probability of ultimately dying 
from cancer was increased 47.3 per 
cent. In 1910 the cancer budget in 
the life table generation of 100,000 
females at the age of ten was 
9,850. But under the conditions of 
1924 that number increased to 11,- 
957,.or 21.4 per cent.”—Louis I. 
Dublin, statistician of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., Man- 
hattan. 

Cause. “Recent work tends to 
strengthen the truth that cancer is 
not due to a living agent compar- 
able to those responsible for the 
infectious diseases, nor does it ap- 
pear to be due to a cytotropic virus. 
These considerations should lead_us 
to believe that cancer is not a 
communicable disease and this be- 
lief should be spread among phys- 
icians and the public. 

“It seems, on the other hand, 
that cancer is a disease of the cell, 
perhaps even of the cell nucleus 
which results from an_ intrinsic 
physical chemical disturbance, per- 
haps due to a chemical factor. 

“Thus the two great morbid phe- 
nomena which attack the organism, 
inflammation and cancer, appear 
to us today from the biological 
point of view distinctly different, 
one from the other. And perhaps 
it is because we have mistakenly 
tried to bring them together that 
the majority of investigations on 
the origin of cancer have up to the 
present time resulted only in fail- 
ure.”—Gustav Roussy of Paris. 

“Cancers of the lip, mouth, 
tongue and tonsil are due mainly 
to broken or sharp-edged and un- 
even teeth or to tobacco, Gastric 


Have continuous 


heating comfort 


and save 73 
of your fuel 


will be amazed at the change Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum Valves make 

in a one-pipe steam heating plant. You get heat in radiators as soon 

as drafts are turned on. Radiators stay hot hours after fires are banked. 

These valves revolutionize steam heat because they keep out the Heat 

Thief—AIR. And in addition to providing this marked improvement in 
heating comfort, they save 1/3 of your fuel.” 


A Single Valve 
Will Convince You 


Make a test on the radiator that 
has been the hardest to heat. 
Change the venting valve to a 
Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum Valve. 
Notice how quickly this radiator 
heats. Hours after fires are banked 
at night, observe that it is still 
warm. Then consider what would 
happen if every radiator was fitted 
with a Hoffman Vacuum Valve. 
Your neighborhood heating and 
plumbing shop can supply you with 
Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum Valves. 


Sign the coupon below for a book 
that explains clearly not only how 
Hoffman Vacuum Valves give 
greater comfort by keeping out air 
but why they also permit such a 
marked saving in fuel. 


VACUUM VALVES 


LOCK OUT THE HEAT THIEF -AIR 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC., 
Dept. V-2, 25 West 45th Street, New York City. 


The house I occupy has steam heat. Send me the booklet, ‘‘Locking the Door hgalane the 
Heat Thief.”’ 





cA cure 
for cold radiators 


-AIRID 


AIR VALVES 
make 
radiators HOT/ 


AIRID Air Valves make cold 
radiators hot. Attach easily to 
PrebmrieciteMeatebencel amatarteltts 
tools—need no adjusting— 
never leak—make no noise. 
Sold at heating and plumbing 
storés. Only $1.60. 


Made and guaranteed by the world’s 
largest manufacturers of heating equipment. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 
COMPANY 


816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


By CUNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners 
at rates including hotels, guides, drives 
and fees. 


121 days, $1250 to $2900 
ROUND THE WORLD 


SS ‘“‘California”’ sailing Jan. 19 


7TH CRUISE; 19 DAYS JAPAN-CHINA, 
OPTION 17 DAYS INDIA; PALESTINE 
AND GREECE; also includes Havana, 
Panama Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, Hono- 
lulu, Manila. Java, Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Italy and the Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 


62 days, $600 to $1700 
MEDITERRANEAN 


SS “Transylvania” sailing Jan. 29 


23RD CRUISE; SPAIN (Madrid-Cordova- 
Granada) 15 DAYS PALESTINE AND 
EGYPT: also includes Madeira, Lisbon, 
Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Constantinople, 
Italy and the Riviera. Europe stop-overs, 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Blidg., 
New York 








cancer is generally traced to abuse 
of the stomach. Early and abrupt 
weaning is a frequent cause of 
mammary cancer. Altogether, these 
and other cancers are the result of 
known causes and can be pre- 
vented.”—James Ewing of Manhat- 
tan. He added that no effective 


Dr. SOPER 
... carried banknotes, 
cancer 


battled 


antiseptic has been discovered. He 
recommended gargling with plain 
soap and water. 

“Cancer of the tongue is about 
eight times as frequent in men as 
in women. It is held by investi- 
gators of high standing in the 
cancer field that this difference 
could be wiped out if men could be 
induced to take as good care of 
their mouths as women do, avoiding 
irritation of all sorts, keeping their 
mouths clean, seeing that the teeth 
are in good condition, and in a 
variety of’ other ways. Similar 
methods, it is believed, could be 
applied to certain cancers in wom- 
en, and that the present practice 
of removing from both sexes black 
moles, which are in such a position 
as to be rubbed by clothing or 
otherwise irritated, will render 
the development of this very serious 
type of cancer an impossibility.”— 
Francis Carter Wood of Manhat- 
tan, 

X-ray. “The centre of the stage 
in all questions concerning the 
treatment of cancer is occupied 
by the still unsolved problem of the 
action of X-rays on normal and 
malignant the cells. Until this prob- 
lem has been cleared up from the 
theoretical point of view I believe 
that the practical work of treating 
cancers by X-rays cannot be im- 
proved.”—Robert Bierich of Ham- 
burg. 

Quacks. “Recently the wide use 
of physical therapeutic methods by 
a group of more or less illiterate 
healers has unfortunately brought 
the problem into prominence again. 
The devotees of these cults fre- 
quently massage tumors in order 
to drive the lump away. In this 














they are often too successful, 
Patients now come into our hos- 
pitals with extraordinary distriby- 
tion of tumor cells following such 
massage and manipulation. The 
victims are practically all of them 
beyond help, owing to the extensive 
distribution about the body of the 
embolic particles.”—Francis Carter 
Wood of Manhattan. 

Education. “For the control of 
cancer it is necessary to educate 
men and women to the importance 
of seeking advice for nodules, birth 
marks, warts, moles and chronic 
ulcers. The sigrificance of such 
defects is known to _ well-trained 
surgeons and their removal is as a 
rule, simple and safe.”—Sir John 
Bland-Sutton of London. 

After the five days of the sym- 
posium, Dr. Soper made an ab- 
stract of the information presented 
there: 1) for practical purposes, 
cancer is not contagious; 2) can- 
cer itself is not hereditary; 3) sur- 
gery, radium and X-rays are the 
only justifiable forms of treatment 
for cancer; and 4) cure depends 
upon treatment in the earliest 
stages. 

The conferees cabled greetings to 
the scientific congress at Diissel- 
dorf (see p. 20): “Through research 
and education the scourge of can- 
cer will yet be controlled.” Then 
they traveled to Manhattan for a 
farewell dinner of the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer, 
where Banker Thomas W. Lamont 
presided. 


Plucked Eyes 


For the sake of experiment, Lon- 
don physiologists T. S. P. Strange- 
ways and H. B. Fell cracked open 
several hatching eggs (64 to 72 
hours incubation*) and scooped out 
the eyes. of the unborn chicks. 
These eyes they placed in a glass 
dish which contained blood plasma 
and extract of embryonic fowl tis- 
sue, a viscid fluid. The tiny eyes 
dreamily bobbed about in_ this 
sticky medium, grew in “a sur- 
prisingly normal way,” gave the 
horrikle semblance of blinking 
at the experimenters who watched 
them last week. 


*Chicks hatch out after 21 days nesting. 
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DURABILITY 
Counts 


a ie architects and building 
engineers not only specify P-A-X in 
original plans to their clients, but they see to 
it as well that P-A-X is there when the final 
check-up is made on equipment for actual 
installation on the job. No substitute can 
fill their requirements, for they know that 
the Strowger P-A-X, once installed, covers all 
inter-communication needs with one time- 
tested equipment that will give a lifetime of 
reliable, prompt, never-failing service. 


For thirty-five years Strowger engineers have been 
studying, selecting and developing materials for all 
parts of P-A-X equipment with a special view to 
permanence. Today, P-A-X represents the.most me- 
chanically perfect system of interior telephony that 
human ingenuity can devise. As a natural result, 
more than 2000 firms in America and abroad have 
adopted P-A-X as the most durable, efficient and 
economical inter-office system for all business and 
industrial requirements. 


~Count on 
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PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


N es Gartnd 3 ‘ . _ 
ewe —at — 
The Type 3 P-A-X 
The type 3 P-A-X shown above has a 
capacity, when installed, of 50 tele- 
phones. It provides for the installation 
of an additional section at any later 
time, bringing the total capacity up to 
90 telephones, any one of which may 


be placed in direct communication with 
any of the others. 


The P-A-X is, fundamentally, a private 
automatic telephone exchange built of the 
same Strowger type of automatic telephone 
equipment being so widely adopted for city 
service. The P-A-X may be furnished to 
include and co-ordinate such services as code 
call, conference, executive’s priority, emer- 
gency alarm, etc., to meet individual needs. 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of the Automatic Telephone In Use the World Over. 


Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL. Branch Offices in all principal cities. 
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* .. so that 
each succeeding bond is 
that much easier to buy” 


wee I buy Smith Bonds regularly 


as often as I have $100 or 
more to invest. Of course, the more 
bonds I own, the more interest I get; 
so that each succeeding bond is that 
much easier to buy. When I stop to 
think ic over, I myself am surprised 
at the amount I have accumulated in 
just a few years.” 


The reason why your savings grow 
more rapidly when you buy Smith 

nds is this: Smith Bonds enable 
you to realize the full earning power 
of your money. They pay you the 
highest rate of interest consistent 
with our record of no loss to any 
investor in 53 years. 


The importance of the rate of in- 
terest you receive is shown by the fol- 
lowing: Wich interest compounded 
semi-annually, a sum of money in- 
vested ac 4% will double itself in 
17% years; at 5% in 14 years; at 
6% in 113% years; at 7% in 10 years. 


Our current offerings of First Mort- 
gage Bonds pay 6%%, 634% and 
oer, Also, some of the 6%% and 
634% issues have Federal and Strate 
cax-refund features. 


Smith Bonds are strongly secured by 

mortgages on modern, income- 
producing city property, and are pro- 
tected by safeguards chat have re- 
sulted in our 53-year record of per- 
fect safety. You may buy Smith Bonds 
outright in 2 to 10-year maturities 
and in denominations of $1,000, 
$500 or $100. Also, you may buy 
$500 or $1,000 bonds by 10 equal 
monthly payments. Regular monthly 
payments earn the full rate of bond 
interest. 


Send your name and address on che 
form below for our booklets, “‘Fifty- 
three Years of Proven Safety” and 
“How to Build an Independent 
Income.” 


THE FE. H. Situ Co. 


FOUNDED 1873 


Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 582 Fifth Ave., New York 


PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS 


Innkeeping 


Ellsworth Milton Statler went 
to Port Huron, Mich., where 
Michigan Hotel Association mem- 
bers were in convention last week 
and explained the chief reason why 
innkeeping is not prospering. 
There are too many hotels. Hotels 


ELLSwWoRTH MILTON STATLER 
. would cut out the cut-throat 


are built without adequate fore- 
thought or fore-consideration of a 
community’s needs. 

“No one, least of all myself 
would discourage the erection of a 
hotel when there is a need in the 
community for the additional rooms 
it will bring. But over and beyond 
such legitimate projects, the coun- 
try is witnessing the building of 
scores of hotels in cities where no 
actual proof can be offered that 
the need for new hotels exists. 
These haphazard, over optimistic 
projects are the froth on the top. of 
our present wave of prosperity. 
They are a menace.” 

Hotelmen know Mr. _ Statler, 
greyling, sexagenarian, for the 
most human of competitors. They 
know that they may come to him 
for advice on operating their inns. 
They send their sons to train in 
his hotels—the Hotels Statler of 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, and St. 
Louis, the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
Manhattan. They count on easy 
entrée to the Hotel Statler now 
a-building on Park Square, Boston. 
He conceals his affairs so little, 
that he often, without forethought 
has exposed to strangers confiden- 
tial reports on which his associates 
have spent hours of labor. Yet he 
does not thereby endanger the suc- 
cess of his hotel business, for he 
has worked out a formula for 
building and_ operating hotels 
which no rival, no matter how well 
instructed, has been able to dupli- 
cate. 

His basic business principle is: 
“The most service for a definite 


cost.” The hotels he builds (it is 
impossible for him to operate old, 
unspecialized structures) are for 
guests expecting to pay from $3 to 
$5 for a room (few rooms are 
more expensive). For this fee he 
gives certain quarters (always 
with bath) and services. He knows 
that his rooms will always be 80% 
to 85% occupied, 60% being the 
average for most other hotels. 
(He insists on keeping some free 
for renovating.) The number of 
rooms must be large. Finally the 
land on which his hotels stand 
must not be too expensive. 

It is in buying or leasing land 
that he finds his greatest difficulty. 
Realtors and mortgage  under- 
writers dash at his office in Man- 
hattan with flashing descriptions 
of their land values. Let Mr. 
Statler promise to build a_ hotel 
anywhere from Trenton to Tacoma, 
they will see that it is financed. 
They do not realize that he finances 
his new hotels from the operating 
profits of his old, and that, if he 
were to go to public financing, 
humanitarian that he is, he would 
want to be certain that not only 
were promoters prosperous and 
bondholders satisfied, but also that 
preferred shareholders received 
their dividends. 

Few U. S. hotels pay dividends 
to their shareholders, a fact that 
was in Mr. Statler’s mind when he 
ended his Port Huron talk by 
saying; “It is time cut-throat hotel 
building was stopped. New proj- 
ects should be based on facts—not 
hopeful fancies.” 


Radio v. Phonograph 


News got about last week that 
Thomas Alva Edison had invented 
a phonograph record that will play 
40 minutes. In West Orange, 
N. J., Mr. Edison verified the. re- 
port. The record, which has 450 
music grooves to the inch, will be 
placed on the market in a month. 
And how, asked a reporter, would 
this: effect the interest in radio? 
Mr. Edison (he is 79 now) twisted 
his soft grey face into a smile: 

“There isn’t ten percent of the 
interest in radio that there was 
last year,” he said. “It’s a highly 
complicated machine in the hands 
| people who know nothing about 
1t. 
“No dealers have made any 
money out of. It isn’t a commer- 
cial machine because it is too com- 
plicated. Reports from 4,000 Edison 
dealers who have handled radios 
show that they are rapidly aban- 
doning it. ... 

“It’s awful—I don’t see how they 
ean listen to it.” 


Roused, Vice President Reichman 
of the Broadcast Listeners Associa- 
tion, Chicago, land-telegraphed Mr. 
Edison: “I positively cannot be- 
lieve that a man of your intelli- 
gence could be so badly misinformed 
as to publicly condemn a _ tremen- 
dous, growing and healthy American 
industry.” 

Meanwhile, it was discovered that 
Mr. Edison had eagerly awaited 
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the round-by-round radio account 
of the Dempsey-Tunney fight. Deaf, 
he had the reports repeated to him 


THOMAS ALVA EDISON 
“Tt’s awful” 


by Mrs. Edison. He explained that 
radio is all right for prize fights, 
President’s speeches, etc., but not 
for music. 


Notes 


Gillette. Last week the Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. had reason to be 
twice pleased, once because it was 
the silver anniversary of the found- 
ing of the company by King Camp 
Gillette in 1901, again when it 
was officially announced by Great 
Britain that Gillette razors would 
henceforth be standard equipment 
for the army. 


Cotton. Favorable weather has 
caused the Government crop report- 
ing bureau to raise to 15,810,000 
bales its estimate of the cotton 
crop now being picked, an increase 
of more than a half million bales 
over the estimate of a fortnight 
ago. This intelligence is not al- 
together pleasing to cotton 
planters, for cotton quotations in 
the principal spot markets are 
about 14c a pound, whereas last 
year, when the actual crop was 
little larger than the present esti- 
mate, the pound price was 238c. 


Record. August saw 379,111 pas- 
senger cars, 45,283 trucks made in 
the U. S.—a record for that month. 
In the first eight months of 1926, 
makers have produced 2,765,369 
cars, 339,383 trucks as against 2,- 
431,202 cars, 305,503 trucks for 
the same period in 1925. 


Ford. Last week, the Ford Motor 
Co. and its numerous allied indus- 
tries, including coal mines and lum- 
er camps, announced the adoption 
of a five-day. weekly schedule as 
a permanent policy. (The Ford 
railroads, ‘however, will continue 
their regular schedule.) The eight- 
hour day is still in force, and the 
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The Importance of 


Being Known 


What Assemblyman Doe says before his 
State Legislature may be of importance 
to the people of that state, but it is scarce- 
ly a clarion call which echoes throughout 


the length and breadth of the land. 


——— 


To get the attention and belief of the na- 
tion, you must be known by the nation. 


en 


An appraisal known to ten people may 
be useful in dealing with those ten. An 
appraisal known to a million is a vital force 
in dealing with the million. 


ea 


Users of appraisal service as an aid in 
marketing securities find everywhere in- 
vestors and property owners who have 
confidence in American Appraisals. 


neta 


Before the opening of this century, The 
American Appraisal Company had 
served clients from New England to Cali- 
fornia. Today, with a clientele covering 
more than 35,000 appraisals, there is no 
community of financial importance where 
American Appraisals are unknown. 


oe 


American Appraisals speak with nation- 
wide authority. 


TheAmerican Appraisal Company 
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COMPLETED 
PROPERTIES ONLY 


--and an unconditional guarantee 
backed by a $39,800,000 Surety 


to make 6% Security Bonps conserva- 

tive investments. Each $1,000 of bonds 
outstanding is secured by $2,380 of completed, 
fee simple property. The value of these prop- 
erties is determined by three authoritative 
appraisals. 


Each Security Bonn, also, is the direct ob- 


ligation of the Security Bond & Mortgage 
Company. 


T-- real estate security alone is enough 


As an assurance of safety, in addition to the 
teal estate security and the Company’s re- 
sources, each first mortgage behind Securiry 
Bonps is guaranteed unconditionally as to 
principal and interest by the Maryland Casu- 
alty Company. The guarantee is backed by 
capital and surplus of $10,500,000 and total 
resources of $39,800,000. 

Write to any of the Investment Bankers listed 
below for the new, illustrated booklet about 


Security Bonps. Their liberal tax refund 
provisions assure a yield of 6% net. 


J.A. W. Iglehart & Company 
102 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 
19 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
ilkes-Barre, Pa. Clarksburg, W.Va. 


Bodell & Company 
120 Broadway, New York City 
35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
10 Weybosset Street, Providence, R.I. 


Harrison, Smith & Company 
1515 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
27 Pine Street, New York City 


Palmer Bond & Mortgage Company 
Walker Bank Building, Salt Lake Cizy, Utah 


% SECURITY 
BONDS 


$1,000, $500 and $100 Denominations; 
I to 5-year Maturities 
Tax Refund: Up to 5 mills in any State 


[Mail to any of above Investment Bankers} i 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of } 
your booklet, “Security Bonds.” ; 


Ford workers are expected to 
make as much in five days as they 
formerly did in six. 


Hupmobile. Hupp Motor Co. di- 
rectors last week declared a 10% 
stock dividend, ordered a 35-cent 
quarterly cash ‘dividend, and shifted 
their officers about—to make 
Charles D. Hastings chairman, Du- 
bois Young president. Former 
chairman J. W. Drake takes a 
turn at the vice presidency. 


- . . 


G. M. It was revealed last 
week that the ‘spectacular rise of 
General Motors stock last July and 
August had resulted in a decrease 
of the total number of preferred 
and common holders from 53,097 
(second quarter) to 47,805 (third 
quarter). The weak had sold, the 
strong had bought. The corporation 
now has ‘some _ $180,000,000 in 
cash, second only to the balances 
of the Ford Motor Co. (reputedly 
$300,000,000). 


Pullman. For the year terminat- 
ing July 31, 1926, the Pullman 
Co. netted $14,296,611, equal to 
$10.58 a share. Last year’s net 
profits were $13,771,976 ($10.20 a 
share). Simultaneously the Pull- 
man Car & Manufacturing Corp., 
a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Pullman Co., reported a net of 
$6,826,599. 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


In North Carolina 


The mountaineers are a hardy lot, 
They live in woody niches, 

They tear their socks on jagged 
rocks 

And swear like angry witches.* 


Throughout North Carolina many 
a hardy mountaineer was peacefully 
at work last week spinning and 
weaving various portions of a suit 
of clothes for Mayor James J. 
Walker of New York City. 

On Oct. 6 the Mayor will arrive 
in Asheyille, the guest of local 
boosters, on a special train christ- 
ened The Land of the Sky. Re- 
tiring from the public view for a 
few moments, Mr. Walker is sched- 
uled to emerge in his grey “moun- 
taineer-spun” suit. 


Intellect 


“A horse weighing four hundred 
pounds stands on four legs. How 
much does it weigh?” 

“Four hundred pounds,” chorused 
the prisoners. Delinquents they 
were, brought before Judge Otto 
Rosalsky in Manhattan. The judge 


*This famed poem has many another 
stanza. Each stanza makes the mountain- 
eers out to be tougher and tougher. To- 
gether, they inspired a group of active 
young Americans and Britishers on duty 
in Berlin to found some years ago the 
Hardy Mountaineers’ Club which is located 
between the Adlon Hotel and the Branden- 
burg Gate. Only Britishers or Americans 
are admitted to the Mountaineers’ Club. 


was testing them for feeble-minded.- 
ness after a method of his own. 

“Now,” said the Court, “the 
horse has shifted and he is stand- 
ing on three legs. How much does 
he weigh?” 

. Quick came the answer: “Three 
hundred pounds.” 

The prisoners, aged 17 to 21 
years, were placed in institutions, 
Lion 

At a café in Valenciennes, 
France, topers sipped blear-eyed 
one midnight last week. Suddenly 
they stared aghast as a_ lion 
bounded in at the door. Some 
ran; four stayed, one laughing 
loudly, saying, “I’ve seen them 
before!” The lion took a leg of 
mutton from the counter, stalked 
out the back door. A tiger, escaped 
from the same circus, ate an entire 
lamb in a_ butcher’s shop, was 
captured fast asleep. 


Strap 


One Ferdinand Clet, 70, lay in 
a hospital ward at Grenoble, 
France, last week, groaned, snored, 

One Georges Pierre, 55, racked 
with pain on an adjoining bed, 
found himself unable to sleep, 
thought to silence M. Clet’s groans 
and snores by whaling him with a 
stout leather belt. The ruse suc- 
ceeded. Quiet soon reigned. M. 
Pierre slept. 

Next morning he was informed 
that M. Clet had died during the 
night, was accused of murder by 
an irate nurse. 

Leaping from his bed Invalid 
Pierre fied from _ the hospital, 
distraught. He rushed out upon 
a neighboring bridge, disappeared, 
is thought to have drowned himself. 


Blow ae v3 


Last week honest Umpire Pat 
McTavey peered anxiously into a 
cloud of dust on a home-plate just 
outside of Long Island City, N. Y. 
Up jerked his thumb. “Out!” he 
shouted. The home team had lost. 
Disgruntled fans shrieked, “Kill 
him! Kill the umpire!” 

One fan rushed out; struck Mr. 
McTavey; killed him. 


Punch risa ait 


Outside of Bloomfield, N. J., last 
week one Walter S. Johnson drove 
along in his automobile beside one 
Sidney G. Smith on his motorcycle. 
Both were strangers. When they 
turned a corner, the automobile 
“cut in” on the motorcycle, forced 
it off the road. 

Mr. Johnson, sorry, stopped and 
got out of his automobile, walked 
over to the motorcycle. Mr. Smith, 
enraged, punched. Walter Johnson, 
fractured his skull, killed him. 


isis ia 8 


In Cleveland, one Mattie Mason, 
intoxicated, hurled her pet cat 
at one Henry ay killed the cat, 
did not harm Mr. Ling. 
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QUIZ 


1) Who became Premier of 
Canada last week? (P. 15.) 

2) Name a well-known prophy- 
lactic for goitre. (P. 20.) 


8) ‘Why did the President never 
frequent an old swimming hole? 
(P. 10.) 

4) What armistice was signed 
on a U. S. Warship last week? 


5) Where is the only large 
street-car system which, by disuse 
of fare boxes, trusts its employes? 
(P. 13.) 

6) Approximately what is the 
present weight of “Big Bill” Kd- 
wards? (P. 26.) 


7) Why have ghetto-crowded 
Jews ripped holes in their roofs? 
(P. 28.) 

8) At what age did Mouse- 
Breeder Brooks’s mice become bald? 
(P. 21.) 

9) Name Beethoven’s one and 
only opera. (P. 20.) 


10) What member of President 
Coolidge’s Cabinet is brother of a 
Tm University President? (P. 


11) Why is Kioto a bleaching 
and dyeing centre? (P. 30.) 


12) How is one “Happy” Mar- 
tin, 20, reputed to earn $100 per 
week? (P. 32.) 


13) Approximately how man 
men in the U. S. Army? (P. 12) 


TH Eyes of the World are focused upon 
Detroit because of its remarkable growth 
and prosperity. Its own people give daily 
evidence of their faith in its future x poner 
expansion, new industries, mammoth build- 
ingsand theerection of homesandmorehomes. 
Detroit's natural beauty, its water and rail 
facilities, its industrial opportunities, 
its educational and home life advantages and 
its spirit of contentment and progress have 
attracted people from everywhere, 

Fortunes have been made in Detroit Real Es- 
tate— the investor has exceptional opportun- 
ity here. Yet this “Wonderful City” is only 


beginning its career as a great com- 
mercial and industrial center. 
For those who would like to ree 


@ share in the profits, we have 


compiled the vital facts in 
atest poanneey fie. N 
. with w 
airplane views. ™ rau 
You should havethi ; 
book. It is mailed 
upon request. 


GLOVER WATSON 
m4 ORGANIZATION, 


neorporated. ee 
Washington Blvd.Bldg. 
Detroit, U. S. A. 


14) To what are cancers of. 


the lip, mouth, tongue, tonsil, main- 
ly due? (P. 33.) 


15) In what State are the 
scenes of Composer Harling’s two 
recent operas laid? (P. 19.) 


MILESTONES 


Engaged. Charlotte MacDougall, 
daughter of Rear Admiral William 
Dugald MacDougall; to Henrik de 
Kauffmann, Minister of Denmark 
to China and Japan. 


Engaged. W. Maretta Singer, 
daughter of Paris Singer of Paris, 
granddaughter of Isaac Singer, the 
original sewing machine potentate; 
to Sir Reginald Leeds, Baronet, of 
“Red Roofs,” Cheltenham, England. 


Engaged. Mary Ann Payne, de- 
scendant of early Virginia settler, 
Sir Robert Payne, whose fore- 
fathers landed in England at the 
time of King William I,. able con- 
queror; to James Blanchard Clews, 
head of the banking firm of Henry 
Clews & Co., founded by his uncle, 
the late Henry Clews. 


Engaged. Crown Prince Leopold 
of the Belgians, 24; to Princess 
Astrid, 20, niece of King Gustaf 
of Sweden (See BELGIUM), 


Married. Henry Codman Potter, 
grandson of the late’ Right 
Reverend Henry Codman Potter, 
onetime (1887-1908) Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of the diocese of 
New York; to Lucilla Wylie, at 
Quogue, N. Y 


Sued for Divorce. By Prince Eitel 
Friederich, 51, second son of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II; Princess Sophie 
Charlotte, 47, daughter of the 
Grand Duke of Oldenburg. He 
alleged that “her continual efforts 
to secure employment in the motion 
picture industry have become a 
source of humiliation to the House 
of Hohenzollern.” She adem nd 
filed a counter suit accusing him 
of degeneracy. It was_ recalled 
that she married him in 1906, 
virtually at the command of the 
Kaiser, who wished to bring the 
vast wealth of the Oldenburgs with- 
in the Hohenzollern family. Should 
the divorce be granted she is ex- 
pected to marry Baron Pletten- 
burg to whom she was engaged 
before the Kaiser intervened. To 
him she wrote: 

“It is a queer thing that I never 
tire of talking to you, whereas 
I’ve remarkably little to say to my 
husband.’”’* 


Died. Charles Clavier, 33, French 


*Baron Plettenburg married after she es- 
poused Eitel. The letter containing this 
sentence was produced in court on the oc- 
casion of his recent divorce. 


Dil you 
now this 


[lindis 


Did you know that more 
than 17 per cent of the 
people of Illinois are cus- 
tomers of gas companies 
—and that for the na- 
tion the percentage is 
only 9.6? 


Write for 1926 Year 
Book with interesting 
facts about this Com- 


pany and the progressive 
territory it serves. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Serving 6,000 square miles—278 
pr cin pe Gas 
Electricity 


Makes it 
Lasy to Get 
Out of 

The Rut 


great Universit ffers his 
aie Seas tad erat 


fully demons and 
“KEY TO THE NEW LIFE” 
Here at last is the Fad 
(~-£-? and follow. 


system shows you the new easy 
way fe get the things you want 


door to Geauty. 
igor, Health, Wealth. 





Just Overnight 
from New Yorke 
the Baths, 
the Radio-Active 
Waters of 
Europe at... 


The GLEN 
SPRINGS 


IN all America, there is no 
other place like this—where 
the Radio-active mineral 
springsandthenatural Nauheim 
brine baths offer you all the ad- 
vantages of European Spas. And 
here, every year, leaders in 
American social and business 
life come regularly to relax and 
rejuvenate—to drink the waters 
and take the “Cure.” 

An estate of a thousand pine- 
fragrant acres. A setting of 
matchless scenic loveliness in 
the heart of the Finger Lake 
country. A justly famouscuisine, 
with private Dairy and Poultry 
farms. A daily concert program. 
A sporty and excellently kept 
golf course, and other outdoor 
sports. Come up for two weeks 

is fall—and take off ten years! 


v v 


The baths and other treatments 
are especially suitable for heart, 
circulatory, kidney, nutritionaland 
nervous disorders, rheumatism, 
gout, and obesity. Complete med- 
ical and Leary pag facili- 
ties, and modern aids to diagnosis. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 
WATKINS GLEN - NEW YORK 
WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL, President 
Write for booklets 
and special winter rates 


radio operator; at Roosevelt Field, 
Westbury, L. I, in the crash of 
Captain René Fonck’s giant Sirkor- 
sky plane (see p. 32). His body 
will be taken back to Paris. 


Died. Jacob Islamoff, onetime 
Lieutenant in the onetime Imperial 
Russian Navy, airplane mechanic; 
at Roosevelt Field, Westbury, L. L., 
in the crash of Captain René 
Fonck’s giant Sikorsky plane (see 
p. 32). 

Twelve sons of Islam carried the 
600-pound red, leaden coffin contain- 
ing his body for a mile and a half 
from a Westbury funeral parlor 
to the Sikorsky hangar. Upon the 
coffin was the now obsolete flag 
of the Imperial Russian Navy under 
the Tsar. Upon this were the 
crossed sword and scabbard once 
belonging to Lieutenant Islamoff. 
Glistening from a verdant cloth at 
one end was: the golden star and 
crescent of Islam. As his bier rested 
on the three burned-out Gnome- 
Rhone-Jupiter motors of the de- 
molished plane, Mullah Hussan, a 
Mohammedan _ priest, read. with 
tears in his eyes the funeral serv- 
ice from the Koran in a _ voice 
like “that of a man speaking while 
trying to stifle a sob.” After the 
service, again the bearers raised 
the coffin, marched the forty steps 
required under the Mohammedan 
ritual to a waiting hearse. 


Died. General José Maria Orel- 
lana, President of Guatemala, 54, 
brave and completely successful rev- 
olutionary. Two months after his 
overthrow of the Herrera Admin- 
istration (1922) he was elected to 
serve as President until 1928. 


Died. Herbert Booth, third son 
of the late William Booth, who was 
founder of the Salvation Army, and 
brother of Commander Evangeline 
Booth of the Army in the U. §&.; 
at Yonkers, of heart disease. : 

Mr. Booth had composed some 
200 widely-sung hymns. ° 


Died. Walter Trimble, 69, presi- 
dent of the Bank for Savings in 
Manhattan (a position which both 
his father and grandfather had 
held before him); at his home in 
Hewlett, L. I. 


Died. His Eminence Cardinal Ar- 
thur S. Touchet, 78, Bishop of Or- 
leans, who established the rights of 
Joan of Arc to canonization in the 
Roman Catholic Church in 1909, 
who defended the French occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr against the pro- 
test of German clericals; at Orleans. 


Died. Charles Dewar Simons, 79, 
retired Manhattan banker = and 
brother-in-law of the late E. H. 
Harriman; in Manhattan. His wife 
had died the week before. Mr. 
Simons is survived by two sons 
who have long spelt their name 
Simmons — E. H.‘H. Simmons, 
President of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and one Harriman N. 
Simmons, of Elizabeth, N. J. 


POINT with PRIDE 


After a cursory view of TImr’s 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


Young girls of no great capacity, 
(P. 16.) . 


Nail-marks in human hand 
(P. 22.) oT 


Financiers squatting. (P. 18.) 


An old green rocker, a kitchen 
chair, an advertising man on the 
floor. (P. 9.) 


_ A daughter who left soft draper- 
ies for bare walls. (P. 31.) 


A halfpenny bun on a Waterloo 
bus. (P. 22.) 


Anecdotal Climax: “Walk, Hell! 
Let’s run!” (P. 31.) 


Fire: God made it beautiful. 
(P. 22.) 

A Gillette for Tommy Atkins. 
(P. 37.) 


VIEW with ALARM 


Having perused well the chroni- 
cle of the week, the Vigilant Pa- 
triot views with alarm: 


A Quadroon Ball, graceful, gay, 
bloody, riotous. (P. 19) 


Microscopic organisms, each in 
a case of gold. (P. 21.) 


Burning bank records in a shack. 
(P. 11.) 


Bebe Daniels beating Charlie 
Paddock to the tape. (P. 48.) 


A husbandman who planted a 
vineyard, drank of the wine, and 
was drunken. (P. 20.) 


. 


Deep religious fervor in The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night. (P. 10.) 


A fat. poor-rich man who said, 
“Thanks”; fell dead. (P. 44.) 


( 


Sharp-edged and uneven teeth. 
P. 33.) 


Christian prayers to Xochimileo. 
(P.. 19.) 


Kentucky strangers staggering 
drunk. (P. 19.) 


Denizens of woody niches who 
swear like witches. (P. 38.) 





PRINTERS INK PRINTERS* INK 


The cost in women’s time and effort 
° D 9 - k C is not calculated, never will be. 
Rabies on t a e are ae No up-to-date housewife wants to 
fall behind the daily rocession. She 
urgently uses the sure help of TIME.* 
ki Others, in social activities, public affairs, 
pone club life, also look to TIME’S pages. 
e ‘ see 
\ AT HOME 
TIME, the only U.S. newsmaga: 
zine, carries the colorful narrative ©' 
each week’s events. It is read from 
cover to cover. And it is read in the 
home.** More than 93% of its circu- 
lation goes to regular subscribers by 
mail. With such a universal appeal, 
and a $5-a-year price, the whole family 
cherishes TIME reading. 


see” 


draper- 
haa 


lk, Hell! 


TIME, circulation now over 110,000, will 
have a guaran ed average of 135,000 for the 
: ° ear 1927. Tv buy space m TIME is t 
eautiful : x re a Pp A 
0 ee ne rae * ; profit y buying on a nsing market. 

*Editor Ida Clyde Clarke, in “Women of Today”: 
“TIME, lustiest of all, not only gives a special 
department to news of women, but selects the items 
with care, intelligence and understanding.” 


Atkins il ; : 
2 il Astute cinema directors would have ¢*Subscriber Helen B. (Mrs. M. H.) Eulde. Wit 
the public believe that there are Stella Snr, Pa.: Because I have enjoyed TIME so 
Dallases whose brains stop, stock-still Ee | wonderland ec ease 
in the upper reaches of the moron ; valuable to throw away.” 
gradation. Realists, doubting, have 


scoffed. 


As everyone knows, there are many 
women engrossed in home tasks, busy 
caring for families, cheering on hus- 
bands. They find their days cramped. 
They yearn for wide interests outside 
their four walls. | THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


e-¢ € 


HUSBANDS, TOO ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Who so presumptuous as to criti- Rosert L. Jonson, 25 W. 45th St , New York 
REPRESENTA TIVES 


cise, if women—some sweetly, some New York Office —Howaro J. BLack, 
tartly — proclaim, “Man works from Paut A. SYNNOTT 
i Wostern—Howard P. STONE, Wituiam C. Puetes, 
sun to sun, but woman s work 1s never Wa. R. STEWART 
done”? Mothers are busy. And must ala A S. Dearborn St. Chicago 
be unless infants—some will add rag 1502 Land Title Bldg. Philadelphia 
ad Pe New England—Joun M. SWEENEY. Jr., Newtin 
husbands” —can take care of them- B. Wives, Ricnarp W. Reao, 
selves. Statisticians figure the aver 127 Federal St., Boston 
fact 8S a average Pacific — Rocer A. JOHNSTONE, 
cost of achild toage 18 years is $10,047. Alexander Bidg., San Francisco 


. “some sweetly, some tartly”? . «+ 
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FICTION 


Amorous Oilman 


TamPico—Joseph Hergesheimer 
—Knopf ($2.50). To a forest of 
oil wells, peopled by Mexican ban- 
dits, derelict Yankees, greasy 
drillers, dollar-brained exploiters 
and always, always, their perfumes 
clinging, their bodies twining and 
hinting as only a close observer 
of exotic flesh could make them 
twine and hint, women of extreme 
temperature waiting in cafes, hotel 
lobbies and upper chambers, Govett 
Bradier, oil baron extraordinary, 
returns to complete the theft of 
an associate’s wife, Vida Carew. 
He is convalescent from malaria 
but chronically passion-ridden. What 
time he hangs around Tampico, 
small bright knives slip out of 
sheer hosiery and into brawny 
thoraces; frost accumulates on sil- 
ver buckets and shakers; glasses 
tink; bottles crash on skulls; one 
girl smokes cigars, nude; another 
refuses $100. After many sultry 


but incessantly swift, surprising 
events, involving a lot of good 
Mexican history and _ accurate 


swearing, Govett Bradier boards 
a tanker for the U. S., discouraged 
with the oil industry and possessed 
of the illuminating discoveries that 
all the women who ever appealed 
to him were alike; that none did 
him any good. 

Author Hergesheimer is repeated- 
ly accused of vulgarity, never of 
slack workmanship. Hot color, de- 
tail as meticulously perfect as a 
showgirl’s make-up, are his special 
contribution to serious letters. 
Sometimes a deep pulse of life 
makes itself felt, sometimes an in- 
comparable atmosphere passes over 
the hard surfaces, as in Java Head 
and The Three Black Pennys. But 
mostly, labor faithfully though he 
obviously does, Author Hergeshei- 
mer remains a short-range camera, 
loaded with a thick film. 


Unholy Hollywood 


JARNEGAN—Jim Tully—A. & C. 
Boni ($2). You have seen him 
hauling trunks, tending bar, lay- 
ing bricks, coupling freight cars, 
lifting circus weights, fighting in 
alleys; sporting diamonds, bawling 
from a political platform, pawing 
pretty girls, bouncing drunks from 
a night club. He is a redheaded 
Irisiman with a chest like an oak, 
rumpled red hair, cracked knuck- 
les, a throat for pints of whiskey, 
ears for the rumble of life. His 
eyes are humorous, quick, lonely. 
He was born in a slum, educated 
by existence. Perhaps he is a 
prison graduate, bitterly “bumped.” 
With slight intelligence but un- 
limited understanding he has made 
his way to where you find him 





JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 
. « - Meticulously sultry 


with help from no man. He is 
the dream of all his countrymen 
when he reaches a high place, a 
tornado of an Irishman to whom 
morals count less than a wart on 
a deacon’s ankle. He has a fist 
of iron, a heart of gold, imagina- 
tion. 

Author Jim Tully, this kind of 
an Irishman himself, has_ spent 
13 years in and around the Holly- 
wood cinema studios. He has not 
become a world famous actor or 
director but he knows how other 
men have done so, shoddy rats and 
real geniuses alike. So Jack Jar- 
negan, the Hibernian superman of 
this story, becomes a great director 
and the cheap rats are drowned 
and smashed in torrents of abuse. 
It makes no polite fireside tale. 
The sex life of a Hibernian super- 
man would be a thing of wonder 
even if he lived in Kamschatka. 
The Tully superman in Hollywood 
would stagger the Prophet. It is 
one of the coarsest stories since 
Rabelais but too terribly vivid, 
dramatic and shrewdly intense to 
be vulgar, save as Jarnegan was 
vulgar, to his sorrow. 


Balkan Gorky 


Kyra KyYRALINA—Panait Istrati 
—Knopf ($2.50). Five years ago, 
hospital attendants in Nice found 
upon the person of a wretch who 
had cut his throat unsuccessfully, 
a letter addressed to Author Ro- 
main Rolland, the French pacifist- 
humanist. The patient lived and, 
encouraged by M. Rolland, wrote 
many stories, of which this book 
contains the first three to be pub- 
lished in English. 

Born 42 years ago of a Ruman- 


ian peasant woman and a Greek 
smuggler, Panait Istrati is an un- 
happy, passionate son of the Bal- 
kans with a talent for headlong 
talespinning that must have come 
to him from across the Bosporus. 
He writes out of the life he has 
led, chiefly here around one Stavro, 
sly peddler of drink at fairs, upon 
whose sensitive nature, to the point 
of perversion, have been wreaked 
the brutal inheritance of an ancient 
jumble of hot, primitive races, 
Stavro relates the tragedy of his 
marriage, thwarted by impotence; 
the kidnaping of his madcap sis- 
ter Kyra by a Turkish harem pro- 
curer; some of his wanderings, 
from the Danube to Damascus, in 
search of love and_ friendship. 
They are not stories for the gen- 
eral public, which takes unkindly to 
abnormality no matter how subtly 
treated, how violently and pathet- 
ically alive its exponents. A few 
people will read—and never forget. 


NON-FICTION 


Golden Ghost 


The Story.* When Captain Fre- 
mont entered California in 1846, 
25 troopers, trained to a hair, 
mounted on stallions, wearing gold- 
braided green uniforms, met him 
in the mountains. Impressed, Fré- 
mont complimented the burly Swiss 
who led them and the latter, Johann 
August Sutter, conducted Frémont 
to an eminence to behold New 
Helvetia, the largest richest one- 
man domain in the New World. 

Hundreds of square miles it 
covered, the broad upper valley of 
the Sacramento. Herds of pedi- 
gree cattle browsed its meadows. 
Orchards bowed with tons of fruit. 
Gardens of European truck spread 
for acres, efficiently irrigated. The 
cavalcade passed through many a 
village of Sutter’s clean Kanaka 


slaves. Flowers smothered the 
walls of the master’s hacienda, 
where a_ feast waited—salmon, 


trout, venison, bear’s paws, croco- 
dile pears—served on Spanish plate 
by girls from the Sandwich Isles 
while a Hawaiian orchestra played 
the “Marseillaise,’ the “Berne 
March.” 

Years before, penniless, Johann 
August Sutter had abandoned his 
wife and children in Switzerland, 
dreaming of empire. Only after 
far, vigorous roving, much crime 
and more misery had his colossal, 
visionary projects come to this. 
From New York—where Poe had 
frequented his Fordham bar—he 
had ridden to Oregon, _ sailed 
through the Pacific, out to Hawaii, 
up to Alaska, recruiting hench- 
men in every bar, trading famous- 
ly, until he reached the mud huts 
of San Francisco and_ bargained 
for an empire with the Spanish 
padrés and governors. He _ had 
gained it by merely promising to 





*SuTter’s Gotp—Blaise Cendrars—Harper 
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guard the Sierra passes against 
Americans and Indians. 

Sixty white oxen drew this coun- 
try’s first steam mill across the 





JOHANN AUGUST SUTTER 
. for conscience’s sake forgotten 


continent,.to Sutter. Shiploads of 
firearms, seeds, implements, nails, 
cothing rounded the Horn annual- 
ly, for Sutter. The world’s soundest 
banks were pleased to extend credit 
to America’s biggest landlord, 
Johann August Sutter. 


While Mexico and the U. S. 
fought (1848), Sutter kept his 
realm neutral and intact; even in- 
creased it by. a tract “24 hours 
square.” California was ceded and 
he smoked in peaceful reverie, 
thinking at last of his wife, his 
children, his oldtime comrades.... 
He sent for her and them, begging 
forgiveness with letters of credit 
which were but footnotes of his 
prosperity. While waiting for them, 
he busied himself with a new saw- 
mill up on Sutter’s Creek. ... 

Let him tell it, in his own yellow 
manuscript: “Mr. Marshall of New 
Jersey, my carpenter. . . . was 
working on a new saw-pit at Colo- 
ma, in the mountains, about 18 
hours’ journey from the fort. ... 
It was a rainy afternoon. ... 
Suddenly Mr. Marshall burst into 
the room. he was soaking wet... . 
a piece of cotton from his pocket 
...alump of yellowish metal... . 
Then I read an article in the En- 
cyclopedia Americana. I told Mar- 
shall then that his metal was pure 
gold in the virgin state....” But 
the news got out. 

When Madame Sutter arrived, 
Sutter’s gold had wiped out New 
Helvetia. She died of heart failure 
on the spot, lucky woman. The 
world, quite mad, had overrun the 
Sacramento Valley, tearing open 
its hills for gold, silver, platinum. 
Sutter’s men deserted to wash 
gravel. His herds died, unmilked. 
His barns fell. His crops wasted. 
All his fat lands were squatted 
on, his fort occupied, by hordes 
of gold-mad grabbers who had 
shouted his name from the Medi- 
terranean, across Panama, up to 
the Golden Gate; from Siberia, 
Japan, Russia, Sweden, up to the 
Golden Gate. Gun-boats came but 
the tars deserted, to wash gravel. 


Troops 
dropped sabres for shovels. The 
Law was a huge farce; in that 
roaring young state there was only 
brigandage and a snarl of paper 
in the courts. 


THE CREAM.... 


q There is no room.in TIME for the second-rate, the incon- 


sequential. The following new books are advertised here by 
their publishers only at the express invitation of TIME’s 
Book Editor. Not all the good books are here advertised; 
but all the books here advertised are good. 

q They are books selected from extensive lists as being of 
outstanding merit and interest for TIME-readers. Laudatory 
“blurbs” are purposely omitted, being unnecessary. Each 
book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 
each book admitted has been, or will be, descriptively re- 


ported in TIME text. 


q Reading these books you will partake of the cream of this 


season’s literature. 


Fiction 

DEBITS AND CREDITS—Rudyard 
Kipling*—Doubleday, Page ($2). 
Kipling after a rest; he knocks 
America in song and story. 

THE WoRLD OF WILLIAM CLIS- 
soLD—H. G. Wells—Doran (2 vols. 
$5). An intelligent 20th Century 
Briton recapitulates frankly. 

Breau SABREUR—Percival Chris- 
topher Wren—Stokes ($2). Bright 
blood in North Africa. 

THE NINTH WaAveE—Carl . Van 
Doren—Harcourt, Brace ($2). 
Critic Van Doren’s first novel: a 
ae high moments, from 15 to 


SAviorS OF SociETY—Stephen Mc- 
Kenna—Little, Brown ($2.50). 
Contemporary study of a Napole- 
onic “realist” in British politics 
and journalism. 

CORDELIA CHANTRELL—M eade 
Minnigerode—Putnam ($2). South- 
ern belle. 

FRATERNITY Row—L. & L. Mont- 
ross—Doran ($2). The _ state 
university reprimanded, patted, 
teased. 

THAT LAST INFIRMITY: THE 
Eric OF A_ SOCIAL CLIMBER— 
Charles Brackett—John Day ($2). 
Lovable ladies; light. 

THE WOMAN WHO D1p—Grant 
Allen—Little, Brown ($2). Pub- 
lished first in the 90’s, it horrified. 

SUMMER STORM—Frank Swinner- 
ton—Doran ($2). Of love and 
jealousy. 

SHorT TURNS—Barry Benefield— 
Century. ($2). Annals of the in- 
articulate. 

INTRODUCTION TO SALLY—“Fliza- 
beth”—Doubleday, Page | ($2.50). 
Devastation by pure beauty; in 
the comic strain. 

ANGEL — Du Bose Heyward— 
Doran ($2). Southern hill girl. 

SHoT TowEersS—John T. McIntyre 
—Stokes—($2.50). Young bloods, 
hackney tandems, wasp waists; 
like Dickens. 


*Of the U. S. he chants: 





RupyarpD KIPLING* 


Humor, Essays 


Mr. AND Mrs. Happock IN 
Paris—Donald Ogden Stewart— 
Harper ($2). Their home is Le- 
gion, Ohio. 


Biography 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: THE FIRST 
CIVILIZED AMERICAN—Phillips Rus- 
sell—Brentano’s ($5). French la- 
dies figure. 


Britt Nye: His Own Lire Story 
—Frank Wilson Nye—Century 
($4.). With illustrations by fellow 
cartoonists. 

JEsus: A MytH—George Brandes 
—A,. and C. Boni ($2). A pagan 
Dane waxes historical. 


SuTTer’s GoLp—Blaise Cendrars 
—Harper ($2.50). The immigrant 
millionaire of California, before 
the gold rush—and after. 


Science, Travel, Arts 


THE HUMAN’ ADVENTURE (2 
vols.) : THE CONQUEST OF CIVILIZA- 
TION—James Henry Breasted; THE 
ORDEAL OF CIVILIZATION — James 
Harvey Robinson—Harper ($10 or 
$5 each). Scholar-scientists on 
Man’s history since the ooze. 


THE Necro IN AMERICAN LIFE— 
Jerome Dowd—Century ($5). A 
synthesis in perspective. 

THE Doctor Looks AT LOVE 
AND LiFE—Joseph Collins—Doran 
($3.00). The “looking” doctor 
turns from books to men and 
women. 

WHITE WATERS AND BLACK— 
Gordon MacCreagh—Century ($5). 
Serious-minded Amazon explora- 
tion boldly chronicled. 

THE HovusE OF SIMPLICITY— 
Ethel Davis Seal—Century ($2.50). 
How to furnish one. 


- swiftly made his own 


“Those lost spoils we had not won” 


Q Should booksellers fail, the facilities of TIME’s book department are at its 
readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any other, books. Inclose 
cash or a check to the Book Editor, TIME the Newsmagazine, Penton Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio, making plain to whom you wish your purchases sent. 


came, and the _ officers 


Yet Sutter shook 





the whole country and _ enriched 
lawyers for a generation to come. 
He sued California for 25 millions, 
the U. S. for 50 millions. Years 
passed before he got his decision. 
Immediately the gold-world paused 
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Ante-Millenium 


Human nature being what it is, most of 
us instinctively avoid the man who is 
going to remake the world. Like John 
Jay, we don’t expect mankind to be what 
it ought to be before the millenium. 


It is a job, therefore, for the publisher 
of a book like The Democratic Way of Life 
to tell what Mr. T. V. Smith has written 
and not suggest that he is an impractical 
social reformer. 


Mr. Smith has all the worn slogans of 
a goal that has never been reached — 
Liberty, Fraternity, Equality — to con- 
tend with. But he keeps his head above 
the tide of vague theory. He remembers 
the sort of beings men are and urges only 
that we work for “‘a social order in which 
every man lives richly his own life, leads 
his fellows where his knowledge justifies 
and follows them where his ignorance 
compels”’. 


We guarantee no miraculous results to 
follow the reading of this book, but assure 
you that it is a volume that most American 
citizens could profitably read. 


At your dealer’s this little book sells for 
$1.75. We'll mail it to you for $1.85 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5880 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





The Books You Can’t Get Elsewhere 
May Be Rented For A Nominal Fee! 


Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, out- 
of-print and curious books chosen largely by them- 
selves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, un- 
expurgated translations and exceptional reprints 
may be had through this entirely unique service. 

You may now read without buying, at moderate 
cost, both the quaint old books and the extra- 
ordinary new ones. 

Please state occupation or 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion, Inc., Dept. J-2 
45 West 45th Street, 


profession when 


New York City. 





The Red Hen Bag of Toys 


A beautifully made bag of brilliant red sateen 
with life-like head of red felt. Containing eight 
wood toys including Puss in Boots, Peter Rabbit 
and others nicely decorated. A quality gift and 
absolutely new. No. 5317—Complete $3.50 


Quality Gifts from Pohlson 

Send for Gift Catalog. It 
at All Prices is free. It will solve your 
gift problems. New ideas in Gifts for all your 
family and friends. 


THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP 
Dept. 257 Pawtucket, R.I. 
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in its shoveling to raze Sutter’s 
remnant buildings, to hang his 
friend. . 

Washington, D. C., knew Sutter 
for years, enormously fat with 
age, gripping the Apocalypse in 
his pocket, supporting a parasitic 
swarm of lawyers until he had 
to shine shoes to support himself. 
It knew Carpenter Marshall of New 
Jersey, too, whose pick-axe pried 
loose Sutter’s hellgate; Marshall 
escaped from his asylum once and 
dug filth from Washington’s gut- 
ters, screaming, “There is gold 
everywhere, everywhere!” 

One June afternoon in 1880, old 
Sutter sat on the steps of the 
Capitol, pondering Justice. Mali- 
cious newboys ran up and told him 


that Congress had just awarded 
him 100 millions of indemnity. 
Old Sutter jumped up, stiffened 
up. “Thanks,” he said, and fell 
dead. 

But the newsies had lied. It 


was Sunday and Congress not even 
sitting. Sutter’s claim has never 
yet received a verdict from that 
august body. His descendants have 
let the suits drop but they might 
still be raised by some one with 
the right. “Who wants. gold, 
GOLD?” 

The Significance. It 
for a Frenchman, a 
knockabout himself, to 
this California Midas 
swarming old-Americana 
have overlooked. Perhaps Sutter 
was put from memory for con- 
science’s sake, but now he is back, 
a mighty, marvelous, golden ghost. 
Author Cendrars’s rushing histor- 
ical present is a handsome medium 
for the sweep of such fortunes and 
fates. If he has anywhere exag- 
gerated, which seems_ inevitable, 
who cares? 


remained 
world-wide 
resurrect 
whom our 
hunters 


“No Griffolifes” 


LENZ ON BripceE—Sidney S. Lenz 
Simon & Schuster ($2). The 
famed Messrs. Whitehead, Work 
and Foster bow unhesitantly to Mr. 
Sidney Lenz as_ exalted grand 











master and court of last resort at 
the green baize. “He is,” says Mr, 
Whitehead, “undoubtedly the most 
remarkable card player the world 
has ever seen.” Realizing that he 
can see his championship calibre 
friends almost any day at the club, 
Mr. Lenz has written his book for 
the people that ask who dealt, as 
well as for dollar-a-pointers. It 
is complete from cut to shuffle, with 
an extension course for graduate 
finessers. 

It was Sidney S. Lenz, they say, 
who brought auction bridge to the 
Western world. Originally a box- 
manufacturer in Michigan, he had 
tried all indoor sports and wearied 
of them through sheer dexterity, 
He had bowled and become a cham- 
pion. The ping and pong of ping- 
pong, in all their manifold trajec- 
tories, were so simple to his touch 
that it became a bore for him to 
play with most people, unless he 
had a book to read at the same 
time. His bureau drawers were 
cluttered with medals for billiards, 
his shelves with cups for golf. He 
went off around the world. 

In Darjeeling one day, under 
mighty Everest and Kangchan- 
junga, he came upon three discon- 
solate British officers at a_ table 
playing cards. They were whist 
players, he could see at a glance. 
Lacking a fourth;* they were play- 
ing a makeshift game where the 
extra hand was called “dummy” 
and the dealer named his trump, in- 
stead of turning one up as in old- 
time whist. By this means they 
bridged the tedious hours between 
lunch and tiffin, tiffin and din- 


ner, breakfast and lunch.  Ulti- 
mately it became the custom to 


have a “dummy” even when four 
players were available. 

Mr. Lenz played this new-fan- 
gled “bridge” for months that year 
(1894). Then he sailed from Bom- 
bay for Aden. It was one drowsy 
day on shipboard, he says (though 
this story is not recorded in his 

*It has been said that they could have 
had a fourth player had they deigned to 
play, with their subalterns. 


——————————————— | 











“The easiest, cleverest and safest manual 
of correctness in speech and writing.” 


A DICTIONARY OF 


MODERN ENGLISH USAGE 
By H. W. Fow er 


This is a Dictionary of an entirely new type, for it deals 
with every problem of speech and writing. 
exists and something like it has always been needed. 
forms as a dictionary and delights as a book. 


“The most excellent book of the sort we've ever 
browsed in.”—The Saturday Review. 

“A Book which may well become a classic of the 
reference shelves."—The Independent. 








Nothing like it 
It in- 
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Oxrorp UNtversiry Press American Branch 
35 West 32Np StreET, New York, N. Y. 
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OUR GUARANTEE 


The Trenton Potteries 
Company makes but one 
grade of ware—the best 
that we can produce— 
and sells it at reasonable 
prices. 


Our ware is guaranteed to 
be equal in quality and 
durability to any sanitar 

ware made in the world. 


The Te-pe-co Trade Mark 
is found on all goods 
manufactured by this 
company and is your 
guarantee that you have 
received what you paid 
for. 





Economy of space and 
convenience of arrange- 
ment are the keynotes of 
the model bathroom plans 
shown in the latest edi- 
tion of our book, “‘Bath- 
rooms of Character.” T- 
11. Send 10 cents for 
your copy. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, N. J., U.S. A. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Architect 


Peck Bros. & Co. 
Plumbing Supplies 


HERE are 


fixtures 
moderate in price. 


Te-pe-co 
and Te-pe-cos extremely 
There are Te-pe-co 
fixtures especially designed for mansion 


expensive 


and bungalow, for hotel and public 
building. But widely as these various 
models differ in price, in size and in 
design, they are identical in quality. 
Every Te-pe-co fixture is made of the 
most approved sanitary material— 
highly glazed china or porcelain. Each 
represents the latest developments of 
modern sanitary engineering. Each 
is a marvel of glistening, snowy, last- 
ing beauty. 

Of all Te-pe-co fixtures, the Quiet 
Si-wel-clo Water Closet most merits 
your consideration. What is more 
desirable in the home than a toilet 
that flushes quietly yet thoroughly? 
The Si-wel-clo eliminates the embar- 
rassments of the noisy, gurgling 
ordinary water closet and adds fea- 
tures of sturdiness and dependability 


of parts. It guards against dangerous 
sewer gas, yet affords beauty and 
sanitation. 


BOSTON 


World's Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 


HARKNESS MEMORIAL 


James Gamble Rogers 


» W.G. Cornell Co, 





SAN FRANCISCO 


book), that he encountered three 
more men looking for a fourth at 
cards. Two were Britishers, the 
third a tall Parsee with thin lips 
and long fingers. Running into 
this blackamoor’s beard from his 
right eyebrow was a deep scar, 
made by a scimitar. “I had met 
the man before,” says Mr. Lenz, 
“and for no particular reason took 
a violent dislike to him.” 

The Britishers suggested stakes 
of ten-rupees per hundred points, 
Politely, precisely the Parsee said: 
“I never play bridge for less than 
30 rupees.” 

The rest swallowed their an- 
noyance. Mr. Lenz dealt. His hand 
contained nine Clubs to the four 
top honors; the king and queen 
of Spades; the aces of Hearts and 
Diamonds. “No Trumps,” said he, 
and his opponents could but lead 
or double. 

“The Parsee,” relates Mr. Lenz, 
“at once doubled. Exultantly, I 
redoubled. After a moment's hesi- 
tation, he again doubled, and I 
went back at him again and again 
until the stake was at a fabulous 
amount. . 

“Hastily ,¥ looked my cards over 
‘ there was no mistake; the 
hand was good for at least eleven 
tricks. . . . I noticed that the offi- 
cer’s [partner’s] face was ghastly 
white, and running over the dovu- 
bles, I saw that each trick was 
worth almost $8,000! Although I 
felt humiliated to give in to this 
—this—native, I called a halt and 
waited for him to lead. 

“Instead of playing at once he 
stared at me in a peculiar, pene- 
trating way. I foolishly wondered 
if the bounder was trying to hyp- 
notize me. I looked away, and at 
that moment he led! 

“The card was an ace—but it 
wasn’t a Club—or a Spade—or a 
Heart—or a Diamond! It was a 
strange, symbolic affair with curi- 
ous figures of pagan idols, with 
many radiating arms. 

“I was fascinated. 

“The dummy put down a perfect- 
ly worthless hand and I discarded 
one“of my Clubs. 

““No Griffolifes?’ asked my part- 
ner in a wan and miserable voice. 


“‘No  Griffolifes,’ I repeated 
hopelessly. 
“The Parsee gathered in_ the 


trick with exasperating delibera- 
tion . . . gloating, malevolent. 

He proceeded to play | nine of those 
diabolical cards. 

It ran into a grand slam. “For 
a moment there was deadly silence. 
Then with a sneering, leering mo- 
tion, the Parsee brought his evil 
countenance close to my face and 
said: ‘Possibly my Yankee friend—’ 

“That is as far as he got! I 
was wild with rage and bitterness; 
I must insult him if it was my 
last act. I quickly reached up, 
grabbed hold of his long beard 
and gave it a violent jerk. To my 
unutterable horror his head came 
off in my hands and—I woke up!” 





*Other versions of Bridge’s ancient “green 
suit” story substitute for Mr. Lenz's Parsee 
a traveling salesman, Pat and Mike, 4 
pink elephant. 
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THEATRE 








New Plays 


Fanny. The many virtues of 
Fannie Brice, comedienne, are lost 
to Fannie Brice, emotional actress. 
Perhaps it is the fault of the play, 
a concoction of sugar and tears 
drained by three of its characters, 
an old philanthropist, a grateful 
beneficiary, a swindling villian. 
Miss Brice looks much, much bet- 
ter in revue skits, even if David 
Belasco did stage this play for her. 


Scotch Mist. Sir Patrick Hast- 
ings,* onetime (1924) Attorney 
General of Great Britain under the 
James Ramsay Macdonald minis- 
try, writes of a captivating lady 
who prefers South Africa with a 
masterful Scotch lover to England 
with a member of the British Cabi- 
net, even though the latter hap- 
pens to be her lawful, wedded 
husband. Into this little triangle, Sir 
Patrick has thrown a few chips of 
bright dialog, but hardly enough to 
exalt his play above dangerous 
mediocrity. Rosalinde Fuller tosses 
about in the role of devastating 
Mary Denvers with a jerkiness that 
irritates in spite of her sincerity. 
Before visiting these shores, Scotch 
Mist hung over London with mod- 
erate success. 


The Countess Maritza. Ever 
since The Student Prince, the Shu- 
berts have been putting royalty to 
music with golden success. Al- 
though long awaited, the young- 
est in line, The Countess Maritza, 
disclosed nothing more sensational 
than a former Metropolitan prima 
donna of human dimensions. In- 
deed, shapely Yvonne D’Arle’s skip- 
ping and gestures are more 
suggestive of the Shubert girl than 
the Gatti-Casazza stalwart. Had she 
injected less grand opera bravura 
into her lyric cadenzas, she might 
have proved even more effective. 

The story: a proud nobleman 
foreed to labor as servant to a 
haughty countess conquers and _ is 
conquered in love. After all these 





*Not only was Sir Patrick the first 
Attorney General to be admitted to a 
British Cabinet (1924), but an act of his 
was the immediate cause of the Cabinet’s 
fall One J. Ross Campbell had been 
arrested on a charge of sedition for pub- 
lishing in the Worker’s Weekly an article 
appealing to British soldiers, sailors and 
airmen not to fire upon British workmen, 
should their officers ever order them to 
do so, Sir Patrick, as Attorney General 
ordered the charge against Mr. Campbell 
withdrawn. At once the Communist sheet- 
lets began publicly to~- rejoice that the 
Government is at last acting as a Labor 
Government should.” In vain, Sir Patrick 
protested that Mr. Campbell was only 
acting editor” of the Worker’s Weekly, 
os he was a citizen of the U. S., and 
a his distinguished War service had 
—" 50 crippled that he could “hardly 
Pa le into the dock.” Conservatives re- 
- sa to believe that Sir Patrick had acted 
tom motives of humanity and raised a 
hue and cry against the Government for 
Ceunbering Communists” amid which the 
abinet was voted from power. 


years and years of nobility in diffi- 
cult incognito, those who still relish 
such fare will find the Countess 
Maritza thoroughly edifying, high- 
ly seasoned with color and music, 
harmoniously staged. The same 
romantically inclined folk will 
overlook, in the general glamor, a 





YVONNE D’ARLE 
Shapely, she do-re-mi’s 


turbulent succession of flat puns 
and desperate buffoonery. They 
will even forgive the unfortunate 








costume foisted upon handsome 
Songster Walter Woolf in the third 
act. They will thrill to the tinsel, 
to the song “Play Gypsies”, to the 
do-re-mi of routine musical comedy 
efficiently produced. 


Honeymoon Lane. Eddie Dowl- 
ing wrote the book, lyrics, music, 
and acts the leading role. His per- 
sonal popularity is the show’s 
greatest asset. So likable is Eddie 
that even the most churlish fellow 
finds himself shamed into trying 
to enjoy the production. That is 
not so hard, really, in spite of the 
sticky sentimentality that jnevitably 
gums a musical comedy book about 
a country lad, a country lass, a 
dream, and a cottage at the end 
of Honeymoon Lane. It is easier 
to forget Eddie’s slush because 
Florence O’Denishawn dances thru 
it all like a fairy on a moonbeam. 


Yellow is a_ tantalizing play. 
After shining with golden radiance 
through two scenes of masterful 
tragedy, it suddenly pales into the 
forced flicker of melodrama. Its 
unevenness is so extreme that the 
poor scenes seem doubly deficient, 
the better ones elusive. How- 
ever, judged merely as melodrama, 
Yellow stands well. above all its 


current competitors. It is the 
first play of Margaret Vernon, 
who reveals, certainly, potential 


brilliance. 
A young man,, irresponsible, sel- 
fish, becomes entangled with two 
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Hundreds of Supreme 
Court Judges concur in 
praise of Webster's New 
International as their au- 
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and Department Heads of 
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‘Schools give their indorse- 
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“the Merriam Webster has 
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ity of the Government 
Printing Office at Wash- 
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tional. 
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fied home-reading 
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women. One he marries; the other 
he leaves to bear a nameless child. 
Instead of allowing the play to rush 
to its inevitable catastrophe from 
this point, Miss Vernon, under the 
guidance of George M. Cohan, 
makes it diddle with detectives, 
telephone calls, attempted murder, 
cross-examinations, till finally she 
puts an end to it all with a last 
tragic scene that recalls the prom- 
ise of the first two. Shirley Warde 
earries off highest honors in the 
east, though Chester Morris makes 
a sufficiently convincing cause of all 
the trouble. The lighting in Scene 
Three deserves at least honorable 
mention. 


The Ramblers. Heralded as the 
world’s funniest twain, Bobby 
Clark and Paul McCullough rode 
into town on a two-cylinder vehicle, 
The Ramblers, and proved it. The 
resilient cigar and long, fur over- 
coat are still with them as they 
amble about Tia Juana with mur- 
derous Mexican villains in sinister 
pursuit. An off-and-on love af- 
fair, and a charming dancer, Marie 
Saxon, are tossed in for good meas- 
ure. Presented as a musical come- 
dy, The Ramblers is really an 
excuse for bringing back Comedians 
Clark and McCullough in a _ pro- 
longed skit. It is a good excuse. 





CINEMA 





New Pictures 

The Campus Flirt (Bebe Dan- 
iels). Herein a snobbish young 
lady is levelled down to democratic 
normaley by collegiate pranks 
known only to cinema directors. 
After the reform, she blossoms 
forth as athletic heroine and wins 
many foot races for her seat of 
learning. In one of these, Bebe 
Daniels beats her famed fiancé 
Charlie Paddock, to the tape—being 
goaded on the way to victory by 
the encroachments of a mouse upon 
her sensitive calf. Another one of 
the screen’s trivia, with an agree- 
able comedienne. 


Tin Gods (Thomas. Meighan, 
Renée Adorée). Tom Meighan, dis- 
appointed in a careering U. S. wife, 
takes to building a bridge in South 
America. In this task he is in- 
spired by Renée Adorée as a re- 
formed dancing girl. Develops a 
love affair with the bridge casually 
suggested in the background. Re- 
enters Friend Wife and Tom agrees 
to go back to the U. S.° Renée, 
seeing in this the ruin of her love, 
jumps to death from the bridge— 
which is regretted, because Tom 
was only going back to get a di- 
vorce, and everyone is sorry to see 
Renée fade out of the picture any- 
how. Like Subway Sadie, Tin 
Gods overlooks a gold mine to 
find only enough grist to keep the 
box office grinding, 















AERONAUTICS 
(Continued from p. 32) 


reached a gully at the runway’s 
end, turned a cartwheel, right wing 
down, and vanished from sight, 
Instantly a 40-foot flag of gasoline 
flames shook itself up from the 
gully, furbelowed with black. 


Captain Fonck and Lieutenant 
Curtin were found struggling to 
their feet, 20 yards from the in. 
ferno they had escaped before it 
burst. The flames had their way 
for hours. Then, certain cinders, 
a Koran, a crucifix, indicated where 
Charles Clavier and Jacob Islamoff 
had burned behind jammed doors, 


There was no angry inquiry as 
to why the “dolly” had not been 
finally tested. Pilot Fonck, Lieu- 
tenant Curtin, Designer Sikorsky 
and his aids, were all exonerated 
by the coroner of criminal negli- 
gence. Some “fanatics” (he did 
not name them) plagued sad Capi- 
taine Fonck for days afterwards, 
with “insinuations” (he did not 
describe them). He said he be 
lieved he could have controlled the 
plane if a rudder had not been 
sheared off by the broken “dolly,” 
which Jacob Islamoff, he thought, 
had released by the lever in the 
rear cabin. In Paris, an investiga- 
tion was begun into an astonishing 
message received by M. Fonck four 
stormy days before the disaster, 
a message signed by Commandant 
Weiss of the French Air Force 
saying “Abolutely start the flight, 
even if you drop in the ocean.” But 
sorrow predominated over scandal, 


The first important announce 
ment from Westbury was: another 
attempt at the flight, in another 
Sikorsky, by the Messrs. Fonck 
and Curtin, for Hotelman Raymond 
C. Orteig’s $25,000 prize, yes; for 
the advancement of aviation and 
French American amity, by all 
means; but mostly, in memory of 
the charred _ sacrifices—Operator 
Clavier, Mechanic Islamoff. 
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“It takes away the 
Veil of Secrecy!’’— 





The Lost Books 
of the Bible 


for nearly nineteen hundred years! 

A parchment codex of the Gospel 
According to Peter! The ink on this 
arresting document scarcely changed 
while centuries rolled over it. 


H iernee: under the sands of Egypt 


A French archaeological expedition has 
brought it to light-—this vital portion 
of the Gospel According to Peter. It 
speaks to us directly out of the momen- 
tous first days of Christianity, in the 
words of the Chief of the Apostles— 
“I, SIMON PETER!’”’ 
Here is a new account of the Trial and 
Crucifixion that in detail is very different 
from the Canonical Gospels. It is freer 
from constraint; and with the events 
between the burial and resurrection it 
is much more ample and detailed than 
anything in the Canonical Gospels. 
The Lost Gospel According to Peter is 
the latest addition to this remarkable 
collection contained in THE 
LOST BOOKS OF THE 
BIBLE. 
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price 


or for some reason omitted from the 
compilation of the Bible. Here are 
collected in readable, clear form all the 
extant apocryphal scriptures of the New 
Testament—with notes telling how these 
writings have been preserved or where 
they were found—and_ with cross- 
references to the authorized version. 


Dr. Frank Crane, the famous journalist 
and beloved philosopher, has written a 
striking introduction. In it he says that 
these writings are “valuable because 
they enable us to get a point of view 
which otherwise would have been 
lost!’’ 


The Archbishop of Canterbury Wake 
who translated much of this amazing 
collection finds here the words of wit- 
nesses ‘‘who had the advantage of 
living in Apostolic times, of hearing 
the Apostles and conversing with 
them.’’ And he adds that he hopes 
these writings will find ‘‘a more general 
and unprejudiced acceptance with 
all sorts of men than anything that 
could be written by anyone now 
living.”’ 

The beautiful style is like that of the Bible. Here 
are pages of history, anecdotes, orations, parables, 


letters, ballads, odes, dialogues, proverbs, essays 
and dramas. 


You will meet familiar characters in a new light. 
Barnabas is revealed as a letter-writer with power 
and intellect similar to St. Paul’s. Nicodemus is 
revealed as a mystic with a brilliant imagination. 
Abgarus, King of Edessa, is shown as a historic 
friend of Jesus. The plot and arrest of St. Paul 
at Iconivm is here told with breathless intensity. 
The correspondence of Herod and Pilate betrays 
the vagaries of Pilate’s beleagured mind. 


See It On Approval! 


Reader, pause—realize that here you can examine 
an arresting document about the greatest adven- 
tures in history. From Dr. Frank Crane’s ringing 
The Lost Gospel According to Peter 
Egyptian tomb, 


The story of the history and discovery of these 
writings is part of the superb romance of this col- 
lection. 
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RITANNIC 


THE DIARY OF CIVILIZATION BROUGHT RIGHT 
UP TO THE VERY THRESHOLD OF TOMORROW, 
BY THE FOREMOST LIVING AUTHORITIES 


Now—You Can Possess and Use—Instantly 


New Facts to help you Solve the Problems of Today! 


A Few of 
the Contributors 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 
HENRY FORD 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
RAMSAY MACDONALD 
MARSHALL FOCH 
SIGMUND FREUD 
ANDREW W. MELLON 
L. TROTSKY 
Dr. S. McC, LINDSAY 
Gen. L. C. ANDREWS 
JOSEPH CAILLAUX 
GEORGE EASTMAN 
Dr. ADOLF LORENZ 
SIR JOSIAH STAMP 
SENATOR MARCONI 
H. L. MENCKEN 
The above is but a partial 
list of the 2500 contributors 
who have made this great 
work possible. 


HIS NEW 13TH Epi- 

TION of the Ewncy- 

CLOPAEDIA BriITAN- 
NICA is an endless source 
ofstimulation and interest 
to the man or woman in- 
tent on getting every- 
thing possible out of life. 
It is the remarkable pro- 
duct of 158 years’ con- 
stant adherence toa single 
ideal — the world-wide 
diffusion of useful, au- 
thentic, up-to-the-minute 
knowledge 


More than 2,500 of the 
finest minds the world has 
ever known, including, 
1,100 of the greatest living 
celebrities in every civi- 
lized country under the 
sun, have’ contributed 
their best. 


This Age of Speed 


Never before in all 
history has useful, practi- 
cal knowledge been made 
so readily available. Never 
before has its possession 
been so imperatively 
necessary. For, in this 
age of speed and sweeping 
change, success depends 
upon the ability to weigh 
present developments and 
anticipate the future. 

The New Britannica give s 
you this ability. No need for 
anyone to grope or plunge, to 


falter or hesitate in times of 
stress, with this great source 


of knowledge on which to draw 
for help to solve the problems 
of today. 


No Need to Guess 


Now you can KNOW, and 
apply, the very latest infor- 
mation concerning all the new 
developments in Business—in 
Science—in Art—in Literature 
—in any and every form of 
human activity in which you 
are most vitally interested. 


Value Beyond Price 


Holding in its pages the full 
record of man’s achievement 
right up to this very hour, the 
New Britannica offers you 
the present, past and future. 
To the 28 volumes of the latest 
standard edition have been 
added three new volumes and 
2 new, enlarged Index Volume. 
“hese 32 volumes comprise the 
complete Thirteenth Fdition, 
which brings you right up to 
the threshold of tomorrow. Its 
valueisincalculable. Its worth 
cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents. Its ownership con- 
fers a degree of efficiency and 
self-confidence that only the 
constant certainty of ready 
access to timely, accurate 
knowledge can give. 


All This Can Be 
Yours! 


You can’t afford to be with- 
out it. Your question is not 
how much will it cost, but how 
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many times will it repay its 
cost in actual, practical help. 
It is by far the greatest value 
that money can buy, yet any- 
one of moderate means can 
now possess it—AND, upon 
easy terms of payment well 
within the limits of the most 
modest family budget. 


Proveit to Yourself! 


Before you risk a_ dollar, 

you can prove to yourself that 
this great work is a vital ne- 
cessity in your daily life. We 
have prepared a fascinating 
80-page Booklet, reproducing 
several specimen pages from 
the New_ Britannica (many 
incolor). It describes the hand- 
some Cambridge issue (32 
vols.); also the popular-priced 
New Form (16 double vols.); 
and explains, in detail, the 
easy terms of payment which 
may be spread over 5, 10 or 
15 months. We'll gladly send 
you 


“poker” FREE 


Write for it NOW—TODAY! It’s 
packed from cover to cover with 
new and practical informa- 

tion you can use right 

now. Fill in the cou- 

pon below, and 

drop it in the 
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fore the last 

collection 
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